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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


VHE anti-Asiatic agitation on the Pacific Coast has spread 
to British Columbia, and a serious disturbance took 
place at Vancouver on Saturday night and Monday last. After 
a demonstration held by the Japanese and Korean Exclusion 
League, a crowd of labourers and rowdies invaded the quarters 
occupied by the Japanese and other Orientals. According to 
the official Japanese report, the defensive measures adopted by 
the Japanese and the efforts of the police prevented the rioters 
from carrying out all their hostile designs, but fifty-six shops 
were damaged, and two persons wounded. On Monday night 
there was a renewal of the disturbances, and the Japanese 
primary school was set on fire by the rioters, but the flames 
were soon extinguished, and the building saved by the 
Japanese. Since Monday there has been no further disturb- 
ance in Vancouver; but the attitude of the local authorities 
gives rise to anxiety, as it indicates a failure to realise the need 
of fully maintaining the Treaty rights of Japanese residents. 
The Mayor has refused to guarantee a safe landing to nine 
hundred Hindu immigrants who have arrived in the 
‘ Monteagle,’ and has headed a list of subscribers to a fund for 
sending them to Ottawa, and further trouble is expected on 
the arrival of two other immigrant ships with immigrants 
from Asia. 








That racial animosity exists in British Columbia we are 
not prepared to deny, but there seems little doubt that 
the Vancouver disturbances were instigated and organised 
by the American Labour leaders who recently engineered a 
similar outbreak at Bellingham, in Washington State, and are 
actively fomenting the agitation at Seattle. This is not only 
the view of the Times correspondents in Ottawa and New York, 
but it is also that of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
which in a remarkable article compares the attitude of British 
Columbia towards Great Britain with that of California to 
the Federal Government. The situation is undoubtedly 
serious, but there are grounds for reassurance in the coolness 
of the Japanese Government and the strong condemnation of 
the outbreak by responsible Canadian statesmen and news- 
papers. The aspiration of making British Columbia a white 
man’s country is legitimate enough, but the maintenance of 
Treaty rights is urged as an Imperial duty, and a clear call is 
made for vindicating the law of the land on bebalf of those 
who are entitled to protection. 


On Wednesday General Drude carried out a successful 
attack on the chief Arab camp near Casa Blanca. The 
village of Teddert was burnt and the Arabs put to flight. 
The Times special correspondent says that the French troops 
were divided into two bodies, that in advance, nine hundred 
strong, being commanded hy Colonel Passard, that in the 
rear, eleven hundred strong, by Colonel Dion. General Drude 





accompanied the second force. The troops marched in squares 
with the guns inside. The chief Arab attack was led by the 
Red Kaid who was a prominent figure in the engagement of 
August 18th. The French, after occupying a ridge a thousand 
yards from Teddert, shelled the village. The Times corre- 
spondent thinks that the subsequent advance on the village 
was not made quickly enough, and the absence of cavalry was 
much felt, as the fleeing Arabs could not be pursued. He 
doubts whether the lesson was sufficiently severe. The French 
casualties were one killed and seven wounded. The Arab 
losses were probably not very great. 

King Leopold has delivered a startling counterstroke to the 
projects of reform on the Congo. At the moment when a 
Commission representing the Belgian Parliament and the 
Congo Free State is considering the terms on which the pro- 
posed annexation can take place, he has officially announced 
the creation of a new company to which he has handed over 
the rights of the “Domaine de la Couronne.” The decree 
authorising the establishment of the new company has created 
a considerable stir, and provoked the following remarkable com- 
ment in Le Patriote :— The King has handed over to a few 
trusted persons, in private ownership for an unlimited period, 
the Crown domain, in which the natives are exploited more than 
anywhere else, and the revenue of which, as the King stated 
twelve months ago, and after him M. de Smet de Naeyer, ia 
indispensable to Belgium if the Congo is to be governed 
without deficits. By its resolution passed in December, 1906, 
Parliament has declared that Belgium was deaf to such 
arguments, and would dispose of the Crown domain in the 
way it pleased best. The King now replies by delivering the 
Crown domain to a group of intimate friends for ever. Five- 
sixths of the Congo are thus alienated or encumbered with 
charges and services.” 


M. Jaurés, the French Socialist, has wavered for some time 
in accepting the advanced creed of the anti-militarists. His 
hesitation was to his credit, as M. Hervé, the rival leader, was 
visibly attracting disciples to himself all the time at the 
expense of M. Jaurés. We cannot go so far as the Times 
correspondent and some French newspapers in saying that 
M. Jaurés has now thrown off the mask and declared himself 
in favour of thoroughgoing anti-militarism, with all that 
it implies, because that is paying too great a compliment to 
the logic of a very random speech. Taken altogether, the 
speech which M. Jaurés delivered last Saturday, and which is 
being much discussed in France, may mean little or nothing ; 
but it is none the less deplorable that a man of M. Jaurés’s 
abilities should lend himself to such incitements as the 
following :—“‘ When litigation arises, let your diplomatists 
come to terms. In case they fail, then appeal to arbitration, 
and if you will not do so you are a Government of scoundrels, 
a Government of bandits, a Government of assassins, and it 
is the right and duty of the proletariat to rise against you and 
to keep and use against you the rifles which you place in their 
bands. (Cries of ‘Long live Hervé.’)” As the Times corre- 
spondent says, the “ Bloc” is truly dead, for no Radical could 
co-operate with the holder of such anarchical sentiments. 





The Times of Thursday publishes the second of two 
informing articles on Mexico. The writer pays «a remark- 
able tribute to the President, General Porfirio Diaz. Within 
twenty-three years the President has turned Mexico into an 
orderly and highly prosperous State which has neither 
external nor internal troubles. Of course, no man could 
have produced this result if he bad not been met half-way 
by a people who, after the long period of anarchy and 
internal dissensions, realised the advantages of law and 
order, and applied themselves with surprising enthusiasm 
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to achieve them. It has also been the merit of the 
people that they recognised the worth of General Diaz, 
and have twice altered the law, so that he has been able 
to stay uninterruptedly in office for twenty-three years. 
The privileges of the military and priestly classes, who were 
placed above the law, have been abolished, and equality is 
established. The writer describes the Mexican of to-day as 
thoroughly enlightened and honest in commerce. Railways 
have been systematically built. The chief warning he has to 
offer is that British capitalists are losing many opportunities 
in Mexico, where American money is almost acquiring a 
monopoly. British commercial travellers too, he says, are 
often badly equipped for their business. 





The British Committee who are inquiring into the Swiss 
military system—a Committee arranged for by the National 
Service League—have during the past week been very active. 
On Wednesday they were present at the close of the “ grand 
mancuvres” in which forty-four thousand Militia were 
engaged. The Labour Members, according to the special 
correspondent of the Times, are much interested in the 
popularity of the Swiss system, which, though compulsory, is 
not irksome, and gives such remarkable results from the 
military point of view. It would, of course, be premature to 
make any attempt to forecast the effect of what they have 
seen upon the minds of the Labour Members, but we may 
at any rate feel sure that they will not in future listen 
to the assertion that every system of compulsory training is 
inevitably injurious and must conduce to militarism. No 
doubt an observer may convince himself of this fact without 
concluding that compulsory training would be of advantage 
to Britain; but at any rate he has advanced a good way 
towards understanding that what the National Service League 
advocates is not conscription, or anything resembling it. 


The Times of Friday publishes details of the more important 
portions of the new Australian tariff, which was to come into 
force on the 9th of last month. The tariff is a scheme for 
greatly increased Protection, and, as is already known, the 
minute preferences given to British goods are but a tiny help 
for British merchants to scale a new and very much higher 
wall. “The general effect,” says the Times, “must be detri- 
mental to our trade.” The duty upon clothes and toilet 
articles, which was formerly twenty-five per cent. of their 
value, is now forty-five or forty per cent. The deduction of 
five per cent. in favour of Britain still makes the duty against 
us from ten to fifteen per cent. higher than before. Carpets 
were hitherto admitted free, but a new duty of twenty per 
cent. has been imposed, with no preference to Britain. Many 
duties which were formerly ad valorem have become fixed, as in 
the case of firearms, bicycles, and carriages. A fixed duty of 
£27 10s. is charged on a foreign omnibus, but a British 
omnibus may enter for £25 3s. Such preferences are 
derisory. “ We fear it must be admitted,” says the Times, 
“even by those who are most earnest in promoting commercial 
intercourse with the Commonwealth, that the course taken 
by Australian statesmen is scarcely calculated to achieve that 
result.” We think so too, but we cannot pretend to be so 
surprised at the result as the Tariff Reformers, who have 
disregarded many warnings that the new tariff is exactly what 
many Australians have always meant by “ Preference.” 


The Palma Tropby was won on Saturday last at Ottawa by 
the United States rifle team. They made forty-one points 
more than the Canadian team, who were second; but all the 
teams made higher scores than any previous winner. The con- 
ditions were: teams of eight men to fire fifteen rounds each at 
800, 900, and 1,000 yards. The final scores were :—The United 
States, 1,712; Canada, 1,671; Australia, 1,653; and Great 
Britain, 1,580. The Times correspondent says that the 
Americans used the Krag-Jorgensen rifle, to which was 
attached the Service peep-sight, and under the ideal weather 
conditions this gave them a great advantage. The British, 
Australians, and Canadians used the Lee-Enfield or Lee- 
Metford. The Americans also bad the advantage of special 
ammunition, every cartridge being hand-loaded. The scoring 
wus extraordinary. Out of individual possibles of 220, two 
Americans, Messrs. Bryant and Winder, each scored 219, 
while four others of the victorious team scored 215 each. 
Three made possibles at 800 yards, while the total American 
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score at that range was 590 out of a possible 600. The British 
team was last at every stage. At the dinner after the contest 
an Australian speaker, according to the Times correspondent, 
summed up the American victory, saying that their men we 
a little better, their rifles a little better, their sights a little 
better, and their ammunition a good deal better than that of 
the other competitors. The Governments of Great Britain 
Canada, and Australia should place their riflemen upon equal 
terms with the best teams in the world, but they did not do 
it. The King telegraphed his congratulations to the American 
team. 





Mr. Haldane, speaking at a garden party at Abernethy last 
Saturday, dealt with the achievements and prospects of the 
Liberal Party. Since Parliament had been prorogued the 
had been counting up the harvest and saw no reason for dis. 
content. Transporting himself by the exercise of imagination 
into the position of leading the Opposition, Mr, Haldane 
pointed out how deeply committed their opponents were to 
a Protectionist programme, and how difficult it was to discover 
any signs that the “silent voters” were deserting the prin. 
ciples of Free-trade. He defended the application of those 
principles to Army administration, and showed how, both as 
regards the contracts for meat and the supply of horseshoes, 
they had secured the best article at moderate prices, 
Mr. Haldane’s defence was, in fact, that foreshadowed 
in our last issue. As regards the future, Mr. Haldane 
alluded in general and guarded terms to the claims of the 
licensing question and the condition of the aged poor. 
They were pledged to deal with the latter problem, and to 
work it out, but it was not so simple as the Congress at 
Bath seemed to think. That is so; but we fear that Mr. 
Haldane and his colleagues will also find that it is not g0 
simple as they seem to think to convince the Labour Party 
that a modest scheme costing, say, £10,000,000 a year will be 
a welcome substitute for the grandiose proposals of the Trade- 
Union delegates. 


Before the Trade-Union Congress broke up on Saturday 
last it passed a resolution, on the motion of Mr. Barnes, to 
the following effect :— 

“In view of the fact that the question of old-age pensions has 
been prominently before the country for many years, and that at 
the recent General Election the great majority of the present 
Members of Parliament definitely pledged themselves to support 
a pension scheme, this Congress expresses its dissatisfaction at 
the failure of the Government to establish such scheme during 
the past Session of Parliament. It further condemns the 
Government for surrendering national income by relieving 
Income-tax payers of a million and a quarter of revenue during 
the present year which might and should have been devoted to 
pension purposes. It therefore demands that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer shall make provision in his next Budget for the 
commencement on January Ist, 1909, of the payment of pensions 
of not less than 5s. per week to all persons of sixty years of age 
and upwards. And finally the Congress further instructs the 
Parliamentary Committee to initiate—and invite the co-operation 
of Labour Members of Parliament to conduct—a vigorous 
campaign throughout the country during the ensuing winter 
months with a view of securing the immediate solution of this 
urgent social problem.” 


We do not wish to reargue the question here, but it is worth 
noting that in order to accomplish a scheme of this kind it 
will be necessary to raise at least forty, or probably forty-five, 
millions a year. We venture to say that the notion of obtain- 
ing such a sum by direct taxation, even if graduated almost 
to the point of confiscation, is perfectly illusory, and that the 
promoters of the scheme will find that the money can only be 
raised through the adoption of a general tariff, probably 
involving the taxation of food. The declaration in favour of 
a vigorous campaign throughout the country during the 
winter is interesting, for the ground has already been be 
spoken for a campaign against the House of Lords. One of 
the two campaigns will certainly have to give way, for the 
notion that the country will stand them going on simul- 
taneously is absurd. We venture to predict that it will not 
be the Labour Party which will withdraw. 


While dealing with the subject of old-age pensions we feel 
bound to express our regret at the feebleness displayed by the 
bulk of the Unionist Press in their treatment of the question. 
The Daily Mail, however, in its issue of Thursday takes a 
line of vigorous opposition. “The Trade-Union scheme of 
granting doles for which no service is rendered seems,” it 
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— 
declares, “admirably calculated to pauperise England and to 
weaken the energy and character of the British working man, 
but it would be most dangerous on that ground to suppose 
that no attempt will be made to realise it.” This is a 
refreshing change from the utterances of that section of the 
Tariff Reformers who desire to buy Socialist support on the 
one hand, and get an excuse for Protection on the other, by 
yielding to the demand for old-age pensions. 


The Times of Saturday last contains an exceedingly interest- 
ing article entitled “Mission Work in China,” by Lord 
William Cecil. Lord William went to China as a delegate 
from missionary societies here in order to inquire into fhe 
civil and religious movements now taking place in China. 
Until his visit he did not realise, and he does not think 
the people of this country now realise, how near China has 
come to Europe, and how important a factor her develop- 
ment must be in the history of all nations. As soon 
as the railway linking Peking to the Siberian system 
is an accomplished fact, Peking will only be twelve 


days’ distance from Paris. Lord William’s first observa. | 
He dwells upon the fact | 
noted by other students of Chinese affairs,—that the | 


tion is a very curious one. 


Chinese have a wonderful and curious power of assimila- 
tion. He was told that the reason why missionaries 
sometimes appear to act unreasonably to European eyes was 


because they were acting under the influence of Chinese | 


thought. “Again, a Chinaman explained to me that, though 
the moral tone of Englishmen was infinitely higher than that 
of the Chinese when they came out, yet after a residence of 
two years they were reduced to the level of their surroundings, 
and, he added gloomily, ‘in China no one is good.’” Though 
Lord William regards this as a gross exaggeration, he points 
out that, “apart from Christianity, moral sanitation requires 
that we should do our best to render healthy the moral tone of 
a neighbour who is going to be brought so close by improved 
means of communication.” 


Mgr. Jarlin, of Peking, quoted to Lord William the saying 
of a Chinese gentleman: “ Before 1900 every Chinaman was 
convinced that he was superior to a European; after 1900 every 
Chinaman is convinced that he is inferior.” This was said to 
show how ready Chinese are to learn. In other words, our 
oceupation of Peking made the Chinaman realise for the 
first time that it was necessary for him to learn European 
ways. The influences which Lord William regards as 
having caused the awakening of China are: (1) the failure 
of the “Boxer” movement; (2) the success of Japan; 
(3) the spread of missionary work. To these he adds the 
native Press and the spread of railways. “‘ China,’ said 
one Chinese statesman to me, ‘is the oldest and yet the 
youngest of nations.” He was confident that the new 
knowledge would make China great. Lord William’s con- 
clusion is worth quoting in full:—‘ The message I think 
the West should give to China, both by the mouth of 
missionaries and of statesmen, is that Western knowledge 
without Western ethics will only shoe the heel of tyranny 
with iron, and that those ethics are, as a matter of history, 
intimately connected with and founded on the teachings of 
Christianity.” We agree. The awakening of Japan has been 
a great fact, but we have no sort of doubt that the awakening 
of China will prove of infinitely greater importance. 


The Trade Returns for August, issued last Saturday, con- 
tinue to show very satisfactory results. As compared with 
August, 1906, imports rose by £407,000 and exports by 
£3,862,000, while for the eight months ending with August 
the rise has been £31,848,000 and £36,595,000 respectively. 
The comparatively stationary condition of imports in August 
is accounted for by a decline under the head of manufactures. 
On the other hand, the analysis of exports reveals an 
increase in manufactures of £2,206,000 for August alone, 
and £27,820,000 for the eight months. The largest items 
in the list of exports for August were: cottons, £9,736,000; 
iron and steel, £3,984,000; coal, £3,784,000; woollens, 
£3,414,882; and machinery, £2,483,000. The rise in coal 
alone for the month amounts to £2,850,000, and this 
increase is undoubtedly one of the many factors influencing 
the rise in the price of coal for home consumption. In 
this context, however, we may note an admirable article in 
this week’s Commercial Supplement of the Times, showing 


how vital is the connexion between our export trade and our 
ability to get outward cargoes of coal. 


The decline in the purchasing power of the sovereign in the 
last twelve years is strikingly illustrated by a comparative 
table published in Thursday's Daily Mail. Sixteen articles in 
everyday use—including bread, milk, tea, sugar, bacon, flour, 
candles, currants, raisins, and meats—have been selected 
from the price-list of a leading London store, and when 
compared with the prices current in 1895 show an apprecia- 
tion of 20 per cent. With the exception of candles, the 








table deals almost exclusively with articles of food, and 
|Jeaves out house-rent, coal, gas, hardware, &c., all of 
| which show an upward tendency. According to the 
| Daily Mail, there has also been a rise in the price of 
‘clothing; but this is more arguable. It is a curious 
| fact, again, that the ingenuity of manufacturers and the 
| increased demand for amenities have undoubtedly brought 
; down the price of many articles which can be classed as 
| luxuries or quasi-luxuries. Many economists will no doubt 
ascribe the fallin the purchasing power of the sovereign to 
the depreciation of gold, but experts are by no means 
unanimous on this point. 


In the Journal des Débats M. Maspero, the well-known 
| French Egyptologist, has given an interesting account of 
the recent discovery of lost writings of Menander. The dis- 
| covery of the papyri was made by M. Gustave Lefebvre about 
fifteen months ago, and was kept secret for ten months while 
the ground was thoroughly searched. There is no ancient 
author about whom our curiosity has been more piqued than 
about Menander. Hitherto only certain fragments, each of a 
few lines, have been known to us. We have had to take his 
reputation on trust. Caesar said that Terence was only 
one half of Menander; Quintilian, always discriminating, 
praised Menander without reserve; indeed, all the ancients 
united in acclamation of this perfect master of form and 
phrase and human emotion. In him, we were told, the 
Attic genius culminated. Unhappily, the new discoveries 
| leave us still unsatisfied, and a little perplexed. M. Lefebvre 
has pieced together thirteen hundred and twenty-eight lines, 
which apparently come from four different plays, and even 
then do not give continuous passages. The characters, says 
M. Maspero, are rather conventional. Still, there may be 
room for delicacy, grace, and wit in the writing; but 
M. Maspero’s conclusion is that Menander will remain for 
most people “a great man on the evidence of others.” 





On Tuesday the new Army airship, or steerable balloon, 
made a successful first appearance at Farnborough. It rose 
four or five hundred feet, and travelled about a mile and a 
half, being all the time quite under the control of the rudder. 
Against a nine-mile breeze it was estimated to go at five miles 
an hour. One trip was made in the morning and another in 
the afternoon. In the morning there was a short delay owing 
to the breaking of a belt attached to the cooling-fan. In the 
afternoon the balloon while being turned suddenly dived to 
the ground and struck hard enough to bend part of the frame- 
work. Colonel Capper steered the airship, and was accompanied 
by Captain King and Mr. Cody, who has helped Colonel 
Templer to design it. Mr. Cody looks forward to a great 
increase in speed as the Royal Engineers gain experience. 
After the demonstrations given by the French airships, 
there is, of course, no doubt that the steerable balloon is a 
perfectly practical engine of war, and the sooner we make 
ourselves expert in handling it the better. 


During the week the public has been greatly excited 
by the maiden voyage of the ‘ Lusitania,’ the Cunard 
Company's huge turbine steamer. Though the weather has 
been rough, practically none of the inhabitants of the floating 
town—for such she is—have suffered from sea-sickness, and in 
spite of the foggy weather the pace maintained was exceedingly 
| satisfactory. We have not yet received news of the ‘Lusi- 
| tania’s’ arrival at Sandy Hook, but it seems unlikely that she 

will beat the record of the ‘Deutschland’ for the Atlantic 
passage in this trip. However, new liners are seldom pressed 
on their first voyage. 
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Bank Rate, 44 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Aug. 15th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 82i—on Friday week 814. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


‘alienidipeeen 
THE COLLISION OF THE COLOURS. 


‘ie burden on the statesmen of Europe grows heavier 
year by year. They have hardly begun to be wearied 
by the new demand of the workers for pleasanter conditions 
of life, by the fierce battle over the question whether 
contracts for money can be the rightful nexus of classes in 
civilised life, and by the question whether, in fact, property 
belongs to the individual or to the nation, when they are 
roughly assailed by what is possibly the oldest of the causes 
of war, the inherent dislike of the colours for each other. 
Everywhere the coloured races are complaining of the 
dominance of the whites; everywhere the whites complain 
of the intrusion of the ccloured. The new desire for 
quickly made wealth, the new facilities for communica- 
tion, even the new philanthropies, are rapidly developing 
situations which tax, sometimes overtax, the best 
litical brains. White capital desires the aid of dark 
abour ; dark labour, seeing the new opportunities, swarms 
towards the white countries; and white labour, disliking 
the intruders with a dislike never fully explained, or 
dreading a future irresistible competition, roughly refuses 
admission, and sometimes threatens, sometimes carries out, 
a sentence of exclusion, even though such exclusion is 
often forbidden by public Treaties, and is at variance with 
religious feeling. So bitter is the collision that even the 
tie of a common Empire proves a feeble link, and while 
the States of the Pacific slope rebel against Treaties of 
admission framed at Washington, the white peoples in 
Canada and Australia deny the right of coloured persons to 
admission, whether they are only allies or actually subjects 
of the general Sovereign. The citizens of Washington 
State last week expelled five hundred quiet Hindus from 
the town of Bellingham, driving them by main force over 
the frontier into Canada. The Colonists of Natal, though 
they do not go this length, subject the same people, 
who are their fellow-subjects, to injurious and insulting 
disabilities. The objection to Chinese and Japanese seems 
to be universal amongst white working men, the dislike to 
Japanese being probably the deeper of the two because 
they engage in higher trades, and because, being full of 
the just pride created by their recent history, they demand 
from their hosts a fuller measure of equality. Speaking 
broadly, the Chinaman is content if he is let alone, being 
confident that if let alone his splendid industry and habit 
of thrift will ensure his prosperity; but the Japanese 
demands in addition to be treated as if he were a white 
man. So convinced, indeed, is he of the justice of his 
claim that when oppressed he resorts to weapons of 
defence,.and the town of Vancouver saw on Saturday last 
the spectacle of two thousand Canadians driven out of the 
main street by Japanese shopkeepers and their employés, 
who had given no provocation, but who had been menaced 
by the white residents with what in Russia would be called 
a pogrom,—that is, an irrational attack for purposes of 
plunder. It is, in fact, civil war rather than mere rioting 
which is threatened by the collision of the colours. 

It is impossible that scenes of this kind should be 
allowed to go on, yet to all appearance they may even 
become more frequent. The double motive, the inherent 
racial dislike and the fear of underselling, cannot be cured. 
East is East and West is West, and both will retain 
their distinctive characteristics. Nor is there any 
reason to hope that the outpouring of Asia will speedily 
diminish. The Asiatics in Central India, in Southern 
China, and in the congested districts of Japan can barely 
find bread, and cannot accumulate those small capitals 
which are essential to the dearest object of their lives, 
the purchase of small plots of cultivable land. If they 
are permitted, they will come in hundreds of thousands, 
will subject white labourers to an intolerable competition, 
and, as they carry few women with them, will in the end 
degrade, or at all events profoundly modify, the blood of 
men who desire before everything to keep their race pure 
and white. What, then, is to bedone ? We must, of course, 
as just men, protect all who have landed against violence 
and oppression, if necessary by the employment of military 
force in restraining all illdvers ; but it is the future, rather 
than the past, of which we have to think. As regards 
natives of India the remedy is comparatively simple. The 
great body of the people of India have no wish to emigrate, 








are prevented by a religious prejudice from crogsi the 
sea, and have in the more thinly settled provinces of th 
peninsula ample room for the agriculture in which _ 
are so proficient. The Government, moreover, most fort . 
nately, has for generations claimed and exercised the rj ht 
of regulating emigration, and even, when provoked b . 
outrage upon their subjects, of prohibiting it io on 
They indeed exercised that right in the middle of the toe 
century, when shocked by the effect of some cruel en 
of quarantine with which the planters of La Réenica 
endeavoured in an unreasoning panic to keep out cholem 
Our yellow allies are not, however, subject to our direct 
authority ; and what we have to do, therefore, is to treat 
openly and frankly with the Governments of China ana 
Japan, to plead the necessity in the interests of peace of 
preventing any racial conflict, and to induce them by 
persistent diplomacy to prohibit the emigration of 
labourers except under strict restrictions as to number 
character, and, if possible, return. This involves of 
course, a passport system, and it is through a wisely 
arranged passport system that we should hope to 
avoid any further development of the evil. There js no 
need to abuse or belittle nations with which we are 
at peace. It may be quite true that the popular white 
objections to Chimese and Japanese may be the result 
of ignorant prejudice; but the answer to that plea 
is perfectly clear. We must in that case wait till the 
prejudice has disappeared. The prejudice at all events 
exists, and as it is incurable except by time and increased 
intelligence, the Governments of the English-speaking 
peoples cannot be expected, in the interests either of a 
few capitalists or of a few thousand dark labourers, to 
keep up a dangerous quarrel with the masses to whom in 
the long run they must remain responsible. In a few years 
they will be supported in their demands by the Germans, 
who, being threatened with a failure of agricultural 
and mining labour, are, incredible as it may seem, 
reported to be planning the importation of thousands 
of Chinese coolies, and who, if they persist in their 
plan, which, however, we cannot think possible, will 
assuredly excite the hostility now displayed by the 
Canadians and the peoples of the American Pacific 
slope. The question whether agitators help to keep 
up ill-feeling is of comparatively little importance. 
You cannot agitate men into committing crime unless 
there is a motive for committing it, and it is to remove 
that motive, at all events until there is a general change of 
sentiment, that diplomacy must exert itself. 

The only other reasonable suggestion, to declare all con- 
tracts for labour illegal unless the highest rate of wages is 
demanded by the immigrants, is, we fear, at once impractic- 
able and insufficient. Employers and employed would com- 
bine to deceive inspectors, and there is a force at work 
which is other than trade jealousy. Already, as we are 
informed by competent observers, there are districts where 
a Chinaman’s labour is not “cheap” as compared with 
that of the white men; but that does not reconcile the 
white men to working side by side with their rivals. Even 
if we allow that the dislike is based wholly on “ mucky 
pride,” it cannot be eradicated by a mere application of 
force. The duty of protecting all who have landed on the 
faith of Treaties is absolute, and must be fulfilled at what- 
ever risk of local politieal consequences ; but it is mere 
common-sense for the future to keep the races apart, and 
common-sense as regards future arrangements involves no 
injustice, and no departure from ordinary Christian 
practice. As the world advances, we hope that the 
necessity will depart, but it will depart all the sooner if 
the races are not embittered by perpetual pogroms. 





THE “ENTENTE CORDIALE” WITH FRANCE. 


lee social philosopher who declared that friendships 

were like buildings and machinery, and needed 
to be kept in repair to be really efficient, might have gone 
on to apply his principle to the world of international as 
well as private affairs. When we say this we do not 
mean to suggest that nations which have come to the kind 
of understanding which exists between us and France 
should be for ever testing and trying the soundness of 
their relations, or, again, flaunting them in the face of the 
world. To be perpetually swearing eternal friendship, 
like the characters in The Rovers, would not only weary 
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the two peoples, but might lead outsiders to suspect that 
there must be some hidden weakness in a friendship which 
required so much protestation. What we mean by keeping 
an international friendship in repair is something very 
different from perpetual embraces or the lavish use of 
rhetorical phrases. The proper method of keeping a friend- 
sbip in repair is rather negative than positive. It consists, 
to begin with, in remembering not to forget the existence 
of the friendship and the grounds on which it is based. 
Perhaps this attitude can be best expressed by saying that 
it should be exactly the opposite of that adopted by the 
man who makes up a misunderstanding with a neighbour 
and then turns on his heel with a “Thank heaven, that’s 
settled, and I need not bother about it any more!” 
Friendships must be borne in mind, not banished from 
one’s thoughts, and, again, the parties to them must be 
careful to accept and carry out their logical consequences. 
One of these logical consequences is to strive as far 
as possible to treat your friends-in-law (as they have 
been described in private life) with tact and considera- 
tion. It is not, of course, necessary to go to the other 
extreme and declare that your friends’ enemies must 
be your enemies; but the friends of a friendly nation 
should be treated with special consideration, for if amity, 
or at any rate a friendly understanding, does not grow up 
with friends-in-law, there is always a danger of relations 
of the opposite kind springing up and marring the entente. 
It is for this reason that all friends of the Entente Cordiale 
(and we are glad to say these are the vast majority of the 
British people) have viewed with satisfaction the Agree- 
ment arrived at with Russia. That Agreement is, in 
our belief, good in itself, likely to help to secure the 
peace of the world, and further, likely in the long run to 
help on the aims and aspirations of the moderate and 
reforming party in Russia. 





In addition, however, to these 


benefits, it will no doubt have the effect of helping to | 


keep in repair the Entente Cordiale. It is a standing 
assurance to French statesmen and to the French people 
that we have not treated our understanding with them 
as something which has been settled and may be dis- 
missed from our minds. It is a positive proof that the 
Entente is a reality and not some illusion of the 
politicians. 

We do not imagine that the present French Govern- 
ment, or the ruling men in France generally, feel any 
anxiety as to the continuance of our good understanding 
with France, or are afraid that the British democracy will 
get tired of the Entente and the responsibilities which no 
doubt accompany it. There is, however, some fear that 
a certain section of the French public may come to 
entertain misgivings as to its stability, especially as 
we see signs of attempts being made by those in other 
countries who dislike the Entente, and who would fain 
get rid of it, to suggest in various subtle ways that the 
British people are not to be depended upon, and that 
it is not a little dangerous to build upon so shifting 
a sand. In order to enforce this view the conventional 
spectre of perfide Albion is raised, and it is hinted 
that Frenchmen would be wise to remember history, and 
to note how no one has ever been able to depend for 
Jong upon British friendship. We wish we had space and 
opportunity to deal exhaustively with this delusion—for 
delusion it is—of perfide Albion. ‘The phrase, we presume, 
was either invented or adopted by Napoleon I. in his 
efforts to discredit his British enemies. A little reflection, 
however, will show that, whether or no we deserve the 
phrase in general, we have certainly not deserved it 
in the case of France. We could not have proved 
perfidious allies to the French for the very good reason 
that when the phrase was coined we had never been in 
alliance with them, or, indeed, in any relations which would 
have justified the accusation. Except for Cromwell’s short 
understanding with Mazarin and Charles II.’s dealings 
with the French Treasury, our relations had usually 
been those of open enemies. It was, as a matter of 
fact, Frederick the Great who invented the charge 
of perfidiousness against Britain as a nation. He 
believed, or professed to believe, that we had deserted 
him and selfishly sacrificed his interests to our own, 
and he never missed a chance of bringing this com- 
plaint against us. Wishing to injure us diplomatically, 
he spread the accusation throughout Europe that we 
were not to be trusted as allies. Yet within twenty 


| 





years half the States of the Continent were having 
material proof of our steadfastness in the matter of 
alliances. Compacts, Treaties, and subsidies to the 
German Powers may have been mistaken from many 
points of view, but at any rate our policy from 1792 to 
1815 gave no one the right to say that we as a nation 
declined to assist our friends and allies in moments of 
peril in order to save our own skin. If, then, the French 
people see it suggested that they had better beware of 
Britain and that she will pursue “ her old policy,” let them 
inquire of history what is the real origin of the accusa- 
tion perfide Albion, and from what quarter that allegation 
came. 

Though we have thought it right to remind the British 
public that friendships need to be kept in repair, or, 
rather, that if they are forgotten they tend to fall 
out of repair, we have very little fear of our warning 
becoming needed. The British public are not as a rule 
well informed as regards foreign affairs. We believe, 
however, that in the present case they have it firmly 
impressed upon their minds that not only their own 
interests, but the peace of the world, depend upon 
the maintenance of a good understanding with France. 
They realise that the French have become an essentially 
pacific people, and that there is no danger of her dragging 
her friends into some needless and dangerous quarrel 
in order to further any rash ambitions. In other words, 
the British people realise that the Entente is essentially an 
expression of the desire to maintain the peace of Europe, 
and to preserve the sfatus quo. Neither Power desires 
anything except to be let alone and to let others alone. It 
is for this reason that, though either party to the Entente 
would view friction between their friend and another 
Power with the utmost alarm, each is glad to see improved 
relations growing up between the other and neighbour- 
ing nations. Rumours of better understandings between 
France and Germany have no terrors for us, and in the 
same way France need not imagine that improved relations 
with Germany, which all sensible men here would view 
with satisfaction, can in any way impair the Entente. 
Such improved relations, should they happily come about, 
will be subject to and dependent on the Entente. 

Perhaps the best way of understanding the value of the 
Entente is to think what would be the feeling of such 
neutral Powers as Austria, Russia, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Belgium, or Denmark were it dissolved. ‘They would, we 
believe, view such a prospect with the utmost dismay, for 
they realise that by it Europe is preserved from the risk of 
very great disasters. The Triple Alliance was held, and 
rightly held, by the majority of European statesmen to be 
one of the safeguards of peace, even though in form it 
seemed to some extent to threaten France. It steadied 
the politics of Europe for many years; and even now, 
when it has ceased to be active, diplomatists cling to 
it as a useful Agreement. Still more useful in pre- 
serving the peace of the world is the Entente Cordiale. 
As long as that is maintained there may be some soreness 
and some feeling of wounded amour propre in certain 
quarters, but no one is likely to disturb Europe by an 
unprovoked attack or a war of aggression. 


THE CHURCH AND THE DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER ACT. 

T is with no small reluctance that we touch the contro- 
versy that has arisen over the Deceased Wife’s Sister 

Act, for we are profoundly convinced that the continuance 
of such controversy can do nothing but harm to the 
national Church. We deal with it, indeed, only because 
it is necessary to sound a note of warning in regard to the 
harm which is being done to the Establishment by the 
violent and inconsiderate things which have been said 
and written upon the Act and as to the attitude 
which ought to be assumed by the clergy. If we wished 
the Church of England ill, or at any rate desired that she 
should cease to be the national Church, nothing could 
have pleased us more than what has taken place. Every 
enemy of the Establishment is rejoicing at the bitterness 
and confusion caused by the unwise utterances of certain 
Bishops and clergymen and at the widening breach between 
clerical and lay opinion. Since, however, we are not 
ashamed to describe ourselves as passionately attached to 
the maintenance of the Establishment and to keeping the 
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Church of England as the Church of the nation, we view 
with the utmost anxiety the tendency of the present 
agitation. 

If Disestablishment is to be prevented, it can only be 
by making the English people realise that the Church 
belongs to them as a whole, and is in no sense merely a 
large and important sect with an episcopal organisation. 
It is essential that they should be made to feel that 
though for many reasons, historical and other, there are a 
very large number of persons who do not conform to 
Christian worship as conducted by the Church of England, 
these persons have still, as Englishmen and Christians, a 

t in that Church, and are in no way banished or cast out 
rom the organisation of the State on its spiritual side. 
The Church of England is not a sect, but something much 
more than a sect, because of her comprehension, either 
actual or potential, of the whole nation, and because the 
whole body of the people have rights in regard to her 
offices and ministrations. The virtual appointment of the 
highest officers of the Church by the national Executive, 
and the control of Parliament and the Courts of Law, are 
a symbol, or rather a proof, not of any servitude in the 
Church, but of her intimate and, we trust, indefeasible 
union with the State. We do not, of course, desire to 
press this union too far, or to suggest that the 
connexion between the Church and State could in 
no circumstances put an intolerable strain on the con- 
sciences of Churchmen. If such a strain were to be 
imposed, and the majority of Churchmen were driven 
to a new Nonconformity, there would, of course, be no 

ossibility of saving the Establishment. We do not 

lieve, however, that there is any danger of such a 
constraint of conscience taking place, so wide and so 
carefully guarded is the comprehensiveness of the 
national Church. In any case, no constraint of con- 
science has arisen in the matter of the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Act. No one who is not steeped in 
an ignorant and unreasoning mediaevalism can pretend 
that the Canon law is the same as the law of God. 
If it could be shown that the teaching of Christ, 
or even the Old Testament, endorsed by the divine 
Founder of Christianity, forbade the marriages which have 
now been made legal by Act of Parliament, it would, no 
doubt, be impossible for Churchmen, or, indeed, for 
Christians of any kind, to sanction them. When, how- 
ever, the injunction against such marriages is based on 
that portion of the Canon law which was adopted by the 
Church of England in 1604, the point of conscience 
cannot, it seems to us, be effectively urged. When we say 
this we do not mean to suggest that there are not a great 
many men who sincerely believe that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister is most undesirable,—nay, most 
injurious to the moral, or even the spiritual, health of the 
community. Nothing can be further from our intention 
than to make little of, or to ignore, the sincerity of 
those who are opposed to the Act. In our opinion, 
persons who take the line of opposition should receive all 
possible consideration. All we desire to urge is that, in 
view of all the circumstances, Churchmen ought not to go 
further in the way of opposition than to adopt the opinion 
expressed by “ Episcopus” in the Times. According to 
him, “ Lawfal, but not expedient,” is “the solution of the 
present problem.” 

But if, as we believe, Churchmen are not compelled by 
considerations of conscience to set at defiance the legalising 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister by the supreme 
authority in the State as something immoral and un- 
Christian, they can and ought, even though they strongly 
dislike such marriages, and would feel obliged to do all in 
their power to dissuada persons from contracting them, to 
give weight to considerations affecting the general welfare 
of the Church when determining their attitude towards 
the new Act. These considerations, as we have stated 
above, concern the position of the Establishment. If the 
Establishment is to be maintained, it is essential to make 
the mass of the people understand that the Church 
does not consist merely of the clergy, but of the laity as 
much as the clergy. No clergyman, unless very ill read 
in the history and development of Christianity, would, 
we feel sure, consciously encourage a popular error 
fraught with so much injury to true religion. Yet we 
can hardly doubt that such error will be encouraged if 
Churchmen draw the kind of distinctions between the law 





een 
of the Church and the law of the land that have 
happily been insisted upon in the present controversy > 

Again, it is of the utmost importance that heean 
certain number of Churchmen believe that Parliament b ° 
done a foolish or even a wrong thing, they should not 
up the attitude of hostility to the law of the land which 
approaches very near to that of the “ passive resisters,” 
We have always held the “passive resisters” to ha 
been guilty of an offence against good citizenshi Me 
defying the law rather than obeying it; but a 
that may be, “ passive resistance” is certainly a gpj itual 
luxury in which members of the Established Ch ha 
no right to indulge. The fact that they are members of 
Church established by law, a Church national in he 
character, and with special duties and obligations in her 
relations to the State, ought to make them, as long as the 
Establishment lasts, peculiarly anxious to obey 
maintain the law wherever the law can be obeyed without 
a real injury to conscience. 

Those Churchmen who have made up their minds that 
what they believe to be the higher interests of the Church 
are injured by an Establishment, and who are, in fact, willing 
to join forces with the enemies of the Church in demanding 
Disestablishment, will, of course, not be moved at all b 
the considerations which we have set forth above. Indeed 
they will only find in what we have written further argu. 
ments for separating the Church from the State. To 
them, therefore, any appeal based upon the injury likely 
to be done to the Fetablishment by the present controversy 
is in vain. If they wished the Establishment well, the 
might listen to us. As they wish its destruction, they wi 
welcome rather than deplore anything which widens the 
breach between Church and State. We do not believe, 
however, that these enemies of the Establishment from 
within, though they are very able and, we willingly admit, 
well-meaning men, represent any really large body of 
Church opinion. They may occasionally, and in moments 
of excitement, obtain a good deal of support for their 
views ; but we are confident that when the question of 
Establishment or Disestablishment has actually to be 
faced, thousands of those who are now apt to say that 
they would rather see Disestablishment come than be con- 
trolled by Parliament, and that the connexion between 
Church and State had better be got rid of, will at the 
last moment shrink back in dismay at the prospect of 
denationalising the Church. It is to such men that we 
appeal. We would ask them to remember that if they 
lend support to the enemies of the Establishment until 
the crisis arises, it may be too late to draw back. 

If once the lay people are taught to believe, first, 
that the Church is not their Church, but only that of the 
clergy, and next, that the clergy desire Disestablishment, 
the impetus may be sufficient to carry the ship over the 
cataract, even though at the last moment those on board 
may be sincerely anxious to avoid the catastrophe. We 
would ask, then, all those who at heart value the 
Establishment, although they may fret at some of the 
obligations involved in the connexion between the Church 
and State, to inquire of themselves whether it is not worth 
while to sacrifice something to maintain the Establishment, 
as long, of course, as that sacrifice does not involve any 
real injury to conscience. We find no difficulty in asking 
them to answer this question as Englishmen and lovers of 
their country as well as Churchmen, for we cannot believe 
in any essential conflict between true patriotism and true 
religion. Surely they will admit that it is of vital import- 
ance in the present age to do nothing to weaken the spintual 
forces at work in the country. They cannot deny that it 1s 
their duty to combat a principle so odious as that which 
conceives of the State merely as a committee for con- 
ducting the material affairs of the realm. As long as 
there is an Establishment, and that Establishment is truly 
comprehensive and truly national—and this no man can 
deny is the position of the Church of England as by law 
established—we possess a powerful barrier against national 
materialisation. Once again let us say that we believe 
that the maintenance of this barrier is worth sacrifices 
many and great, as long as those sacrifices do not involve 
any denial of the teachings of Christ, or any destruction 
of the institution of marriage. We have uttered our 
warning against the dangers of the present controversy, 
—a warning which we wish had come rather from 
the chiefs of the Church than from us, for none can 
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realise more clearly than we do the inadequacy of our 
words in to a subject fraught with issues so 
tremendous. But if our words are inadequate, we can at 
Jeast claim sincerity of purpose and an ardent desire for 
the welfare of the national Church. 

Let us say in conclusion that we do not mean to open 
our columns to any controversy either on the merits or 
demerits of the Act, or upon the attitude of the Church, 
for we are convinced, as we have said above, that such con- 
troversy can do nothing but harm. We will not take the 
responsibility of giving publicity to anything which, in our 
opinion, may injure the Church, or may lead to a further 
preach of opinion between the clergy and the laity. 





THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 
ING LEOPOLD is absolutely insusceptible to public 


opinion. His latest move in his tenacious struggle 
to keep for himself the inglorious profits of the Royal 
reserves of forced labour in the Congo make that quite 
clear. No one can estimate precisely the pressure exerted 
by public opinion in procuring a solution of all political 
questions which are ethical in character, yet public 
opinion is always an invisible party to their discussion. 
en A meets B to discuss a problem and come to terms, 
the issue is not simply the result of A’s desires modified 
by concessions to B’s, or vice-versd; it is the result of A’s 
desires fired or restrained by 2 (the unknown quantity of 
public opinion) acting on B’s desires which are influenced in 
the same way. Very often x is far more powerful than the 
total sum of A’s and B’s wishes or convictions, although 
in a weport of the negotiations x is not mentioned as 
having been present. ‘The opinion of his own countrymen 
is naturally a more powerful incentive or restraint to a 
statesman than the opinion of foreigners. The opinion of 
foreigners may act as a challenge to him to do all the more 
what he is being condemned for doing,—their hostility is 
so often only the reverse side of the applause of his friends. 
But in whatever way it acts, public opinion is an invisible 
member of every Cabinet,—the unavowed consultant of 
most politicians. Where the progress of events is not 
guided definitely by Acts and Treaties, and men depend 
simply on the humane instincts of civilisation, public 
opinion is often supreme. Men say: “That cannot 
happen because pub:ic opinion would not stand it.” In 
such a difficult case as the Powers find themselves in 
in acknowledging and acting upon their responsibility for 
the Congo Free State, they look for the beneficent opera- 
tion of public opinion above all things. They say to them- 
selves :—“ It is doubtful how we ought to act if pressure 
becomes necessary. But we cannot believe that it really 
will be necessary. The Belgians are an enlightened, gifted, 
and highly civilised people. Surely they have only 
to know the facts for public opinion to do its work. 
The terrible wrongs of the Congo natives will assuredly 
be set right. Belgium will not be willing to rest under 
the stigma of all Europe. Foreign opinion alone will 
cause her to do her duty, even if she does not see for 
herself, as we are sure she does, what that duty is.” Is 
this a misrepresentation of the attitude of the Great 
Powers, and particularly of Britain, towards Belgium ? 
Is it an exaggeration of what is hoped of public opinion ? 
We think not. 
_ Unhappily the Administration of the Congo Free State 
is for all effectual purposes the King of the Belgians 
himself. And the King of the Belgians is, as we have said, 
absolutely insusceptible to public opinion. It is one of the 
greatest ironies of fate that in the very circumstances where 
so much depends upon the effect of civilised opinion on one 
man, that man should be one of the rare people who 
are uninfluenced by it. We did not know how utterly 
impregnable the King was to the opinion of others till 
his last act a few days ago brazenly flouted what we may 
assume to be the good intentions of his Government. We 
confess that what he has done has greatly increased the 
complexity of the already complex problem of annexation. 
If it does not make annexation impossible, it at least 
makes it much less likely to be beneficial. It is difficult 
to say what ought to be done next to counteract the King’s 
cynical stroke. 
But we must describe briefly what the King’s move is. 
He has just announced in the Journal Oficiel that within 
four months from July 2ist a company will be formed to 





develop for an unlimited time the Crown “ Domaine” in 
the Congo. Two things are to be observed here. First, 
that the Convention by which the company is authorised 
has been kept secret since July 21st, and must have been 
made behind the back of the Government while Parlia- 
ment was trying to solve the financial difficulties of 
annexation. Second, that the company is to exist for an 
unlimited time, and is therefore intended to survive 
annexation. If there were any doubt about this, it 
would be removed by the existence of the stipulation 
that the persons to whom concessions are granted—mostly 
intimate friends of the King—have a right to transfer 
them to third persons. Mr. E. D. Morel, in a penetrating 
article on the subject in the Manchester Guardian, 
mentions the curious coincidence that the King’s decree 
follows close on the announcement in a financial paper of 
the formation of another Congo company with a large 
capital, presided over by the late Premier, M. de Smet de 
Naeyer. In the new company invented by the King, the 
King himself is said to be the chief shareholder. This is 
quite probable; indeed, it is almostcertain. The “ Domaine” 
is virtually the King’s private property, and as nothing we 
know of the King would make us suppose that he would 
give away a rich property, the logical conclusion is that he 
is simply making over his property as King to himself 
under another name. He also reserves the right to pass it 
on to himself under yet a third alias. If this means that 
he wishes to hide himself, it may perhaps be taken as a 
sign of some small responsiveness to public opinion, and 
hence as a sign of grace. We hope so, but are not sanguine. 
The King, so far as one can judge, means to say, when the 
Congo is about to be annexed to Belgium: “ Certainly 
you can annex the whole Congo without exception, but you 
must respect vested interests, and what used to be the 
‘Domaine de la Couronne’—my own property—now belongs 
to a company, and it must be taken over under the 
company’s conditions.” It is as well to be clear as to 
what the “‘Domaine” really is. It is a territory which 
includes the basin of Lake Leopold II., and is ten times ag 
large as Belgium. The richest rubber region is here. Till 
1902 it was not known publicly that this territory was 
treated in any special way ; even the title “ Domaine de la 
Couronne” was not known. It was stated and repeated 
that all the revenues of the Congo without exception were 
paid into the Treasury and spent on administration and on 
the interests of the natives. Mr. Morel’s assertion that a 
large part of the revenue of the “ Domaine ” was disposed 
of mysteriously outside the Congo was called a calumny. 
But it was eventually admitted that the King’s “ Domaine ” 
had existed since 1896, that its revenues were controlled 
by three persons in close touch with the King, and that 
they were not accounted for in any way. Some of the 
revenue was spent, apparently, in buying properties in 
the Riviera, some on decorating the Laeken Palace, some 
on the construction of a triumphal arch in Brussels, and 
so forth. This is the negation of governing in the interests 
of the governed with a vengeance ! 

King Leopold is indifferent alike to the opinion of 
foreigners and to that of his own people. The Belgian 
papers speak in very plain terms of the King’s conduct. 
Even a triumphal arch and the advancement of “ the arts 
and sciences” do not dazzle people so far as to make them 
blind to the fact that, great as the cruelty has been in 
most parts of the Congo, it has been greatest in the Royal 
“ Domaine.” When the Belgian Parliament meets in the 
autumn the King’s cynical action, of course, will be dis- 
cussed. We shall be surprised if public opinion does not 
make itself heard then. But what effect will it have on 
the King? After this can one hope that it will have 
any? In any case, it is only right to wait and see. The 
signatories to the Berlin Act cannot consent to a con- 
tinuance of the irresponsible control of the “ Domaine” 
by whatever new name it be called. An alias does not 
make a new Adam. 





THE STRAND. 


F it should occur to an essayist of the future to write a 
history of the Strand, he would find some curious 
material in the polite collisions between the London County 
Council and the Further Strand Improvement Committee, 
The persistence of the efforts of the Committee has only 
been equalled by the regularity with which the Council 
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has rejected the Committee’s suggestions. Five separate 
Memorials praying for the revision of the Council’s scheme 
of building between Aldwych and the Strand have met 
with refusal, though the opinions of the memorialists could 
not be dismissed as lacking weight or distinction. The 
Committee had the support of the President of the Royal 
Academy and a large number of the greatest of British 
artists and architects. Among the corporate bodies who 
joined in their Memorials were the Royal Academy of 
Arts, the Institute of Bankers, the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, and the 
Society of Architects ; and appeals to the Council to alter 
their plan were made by most of the important newspapers 
and the technical Press. The reasons given by the Council 
for their refusal must, it would be supposed, have been 
complete and final. Whether they were so is a question 
which, fortunately, there is still time to examine. 

A sixth Memorial has been presented by the Further 
Strand Improvement Committee to the newly elected 
County Council, and will, we hope, meet with a better 
fate than its predecessors. Let us try to set out once 
more the plan which the Council originally sanctioned,— 
a plan which the Council themselves have made even more 
unsatisfactory than it was at the beginning. When the 
buildings which stood between Clement’s Inn and Welling- 
ton Street were pulled down, it was proposed to lay 
out for new buildings a large crescent-shaped parcel of 
land, round the north of which runs Aldwych, opening 
into Kingsway, and along the south of which runs the 
Strand with St. Mary’s Church standing opposite the 
inside curve of the crescent. Of this crescent the new 
Gaiety Theatre forms the western horn. That is a fine 
building, fronting boldly on Wellington Street, and pre- 
serving the line of the Strand unbroken. But the eastern 
horn is to be very different. The County Council propose 
to extend the horn as far to the south-east as can be 
managed in regard to the traffic. It is to be pushed 
out into the Strand between the churches of St. Mary 
and St. Clement Danes so as to use up every avail- 
able square foot for building, and leave as little 
open road-space as possible. On general grounds 
that is a bad plan, for what is wanted in London 
is more, not less, open road-space; we certainly did 
not add to the distinction or the convenience of the 
Metropolis when we narrowed into insignificance Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and Charing Cross Road. But in this 
particular case there are extremely weighty objections to 
the County Council's plan apart from questions of open 
road-space. In the first place, by dragging the eastern 
horn so far to the south the Council will cut the northern 
line of the Strand into two pieces. The buildings which 
they propose to erect will jut out so far that it will 
not be possible to look down the Strand from the 
Law Courts further than St. Mary’s, nor will it be 
possible at any point west of St. Mary’s to see the 
Law Courts as they can now be seen. The view each 
way will be entirely blocked. But that is not the only 
objection. The position proposed for the eastern horn of 
the crescent will turn the traffic moving eastward from 
Wellington Street round a most awkward curve. When 
it has passed the corner of the crescent it will have to 
twist at a sharp angle to the northward in order to clear 
the Gladstone statue. Such a curve would be an unsatis- 
factory feature of any thoroughfare carrying heavy traffic ; 
on a road used increasingly by motor-omnibuses it would be 
positively dangerous. Thirdly, an extremely strong objec- 
tion to the County Council scheme has been brought into 
existence by the Council itself. The aim of the Council in 
placing the Gladstone statue immediately at the west end 
of St. Clement Danes must surely have been to set it in a 
central position in a great thoroughfare. If the buildings 
are completed on the proposed scheme, the statue will be 
no longer in the centre of the thoroughfare. It will not 
be seen by passengers travelling eastward down the Strand 
until the corner of the crescent is nearly reached, and even 
then it will seem to stand to the side of the road. It will 
no longer command the Strand. 

These three objections should surely be strong enough 
to induce the present Council to alter the origina! scheme, 
and if not to accept the proposal made by the Further 
Strand Improvement Committee, at least to adopt some 
other proposal which will have a similar effect. The 
proposal of the Further Strand Improvement Committee 











has at least the merit of simplicity. It is to shear off 
part of the eastern horn as at present designed, and thu 
open the Strand from St. Mary’s Church so as to carry a 
the line of the Gaiety Theatre buildings eastward. This 
would mean that the present vista of the Law Courts, 
St. Clement Danes, and St. Mary’s would remain the 
same; we should still be able to view the charming sequence 
of towers and pinnacles which is the beauty and the dis. 
tinction of the great business thoroughfare of London. Ag 
to the traffic, the cabs and omnibuses would run absolute] 
straight from St. Mary’s Church to St. Clement Deon 
Thirdly, the Gladstone statue would be in full view of 
travellers going east, would stand, in fact, as the Count 
Council surely meant it to stand, commanding the road on 
every side. All this reads simply enough, and would 
admittedly be simply enough done. What, then, have 
hitherto been the County Council’s objections ? Appar. 
ently there is one only. It would cost too much. The 
loss of the ground-rents which might be obtained by 
erecting buildings over what would otherwise be open 
road-space would be too great a sacrifice. If that 
is the only objection, it should surely be disposed of at 
once. In the first place, the ground-rents need not 
necessarily be lost, or need only be curtailed. The Estates 
Gazette of August 3rd makes the valuable suggestion that 
by erasing from the Council’s plan a superfluous “spur” 
street cutting the crescent at its eastern end almost the 
same superficial area could be redeemed as would have 
to be sacrificed to keep the line of the buildings 
straight and the road open. But even if this “ spur” 
street were retained, what actually would be the 
loss to the ratepayers? Larly in 1903 the Council 
estimated it at £350,000; in October of the same year 
they re-estimated it at £239,400. But Mr. Mark H. 
Judge, who is secretary of the Further Strand Improve. 
ment Committee, has given some excellent reasons in a 
pamphlet just published to show that even this reduced 
figure is far too high. He shows that the County Council 
valued the land required for the alteration at 42 per cent. 
higher than the land which they have actually let for 
building purposes. 

But the whole question ought not to centre on difficulties 
of money. It ought to be raised to a higher plane. It is, 
of course, a platitude that public bodies like the London 
County Council ought to be careful in spending the public's 
money, and ought through their Committees to examine 
with the most scrupulous care the precise cost of every 
detail of new works or buildings erected for the public 
benefit. But in designing, or rather redesigning, the 
great business thoroughfare of a city with the history of 
London they must think of something else besides ground- 
rents. They have to make a great road’as well as to 
cover sites with buildings. The roadway must be as 
spacious and majestic as the buildings that line it must 
be noble and appropriate. Their first duty is to the 
symmetry and to the traditions of the Courts, the squares, 
the Colleges, and the churches which have stood for 
centuries along the Thames, rather than, beyond all other 
considerations, to the ratepayer’s pocket. Lastly, of all 
possible buildings, none connected directly with Imperial 
affairs ought to be allowed to spoil the symmetry of the 
thoroughfare of the Empire's capital. The new buildings 
which will front on the Strand have been let to the Canadian 
and Australian Governments. They are of national import- 
ance; they ought to stand as well with the public as with 
the road. The London County Council have, in short, 
a unique opportunity. They are charged with the duty of 
reconstructing part of a great national highway, and they 
have been able to consider the possibilities of a mistake 
which originally was none of their making, and which they 
can the more readily and openly avoid. Let them reflect 
that the mistake once made cannot be remedied, even 
though every Londoner clamoured at it and every visitor 
laughed at it. Such a blunder would stand as a perpetual 
reproach to the generation that allowed it. Most earnestly 
we trust that it will not be allowed. 
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UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 
' 2 best part of history is the part written by the spade. 
When the first man was turned out of Eden he started 
digging, and the early narrators of the story seem to have 
regarded that as belonging to the curse. But the earthly 
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Paradise of the modern historian is composed of a spade, a 
suitable plot of earth, and unlimited leisure to dig and dis- 
cover. Milton was clearly uncertain about the existence of 
spades in Eden, for he describes Eve going about it 
“With such gardening tools as art tho’ rude 
Guiltless of fire had formed, or angels brought.” 

So it is incontestable that no self-respecting historical student 
would exchange his Paradise for the unsatisfying resources of 
the garden belonging to an inadequate because a spadeless 
Adam. 

There was history enough in the very stones of Glastonbury 
before the spade set to work digging up all sorts of astonishing 
records that have been buried for nearly two thousand years 
beneath the marsh and peat of the moors beyond the town, 
records in face of which the tower that looks down on 
them from the height of Glastonbury Tor is a mushroom 
growth and a thing of yesterday. These recordsare the floors 
and the hearthstones and odds and ends of things belonging 
to, or made by, a tribe that started a settlement ont in the 
middle of the lake some two hundred years before Christ, and 
went on living and fighting and working and playing there 
until about the time of the Roman occupation, when they 
dropped out before the dominant race, or at any rate went 
away and left their lake dwellings to be covered up by the 
mosses and marsb, and so preserved to give future generations 
food for reflection. We know so little of these people that 
we cannot tell whether they bear a great or small proportion 
in the ancestry of our singularly hybrid race. But then the 
civilisation of our country is so new—ours which has no 
literary monument that can be dated with certainty earlier 
than the sixth century, and which counts the stones of 
Glastonbury old—that we are apt to forget how small a 
period five or six thousand years counts for in the world’s 
history, and to think of these earlier inhabitants of our land 
as the vague, shadowy ghost-figures, shock-headed and un- 
kempt, that the dwellers across Channel used to see dimly 
paddling in and out of the fogs and mists of the rock-bound 
coast of Britain. 

The enduring fascination of the study of life and manners 
lies in the disposition of both to repeat themselves again and 
again at widely different periods; so that if, after talking 
vaguely about prehistoric dwellers on these shores, you should 
go and pay sixpence at a sort of sentry-box on the edge of a 
barbed-wire enclosure on the Glastonbury moors, it will 
project you like a catapult into a period of history, unwritten 
and nearly forgotten until almost yesterday, when the records 
of a life long since passed away were laid bare by that parent 
of true history, the spade of the excavator. That spade has 
been digging for about fifteen years, and has turned up 
a comparatively small patch of ground, and transferred a 
large quantity of broken and dirty objects thence to the 
Museum, and in the execution of this laborious and toilsome 
and in many ways ungrateful work has created a monument 
of history that is as intensely vital, as keenly alive with the 
undying life of dead ages, as are the rolls and records of 
long-buried local affairs,—wills and fines and rolls and musters 
and old historical letters and manuscripts that look as dead 
and dry as dust from the outside, but which, given only the 
key, are more full of vitality and fascination than the most 
superlatively correct of historical romances, because the voices 
of the dead themselves speak through the old records 
straight out to the living, and the centuries between only 
make their call stronger and more urgent. On the moors at 
Glastonbury, four feet or more down below the peat that has 
protected them for centuries, you can touch the ashes on the 
hearths that were burning all those hundreds of years ago. 
Black and white they still are like a gipsy’s bonfire after the 
camp has gone, and beside them were found broken bowls 
with grains of corn burned and sticking to the potsherds as 
the last hands had dropped them, to lie untouched for 
centuries. It is a prose version of the story of the Sleeping 
Beauty. The houses themselves have disappeared for the 
most part, since the wattled walls and thatched roofs could 
not endure as did the more solid parts. But the stumps 
of the posts that supported the hurdles, and the circular 
floors, platforms of logs and brushwood with clay hearths 
midmost on their slightly conical surface, beside the central 
post that supported the roof,—all these can be touched and 
seen as they stand, but the wood is rotten throughout and 
soft to touch like a newly wrung cheese. The posts shrink 





to about a third of the size they are when first laid bare, and 
they must be left covered by the protecting peat or else they 
would perish entirely from exposure to air and rain. The 
permanent part of these dwellings is the doorstep 
(generally blue lias) which the dwellers crossed to go 
through the low door, of which you still see the threshold 
log with its mortice-holes for the lateral beams. The floors 
sank by degrees, either because of the weight or of floods, 
and the hearths of beaten clay got worn away, and so both 
were renewed as need required. In one hut five floors and 
eleven hearths were cut through, one on top of the other, with 
relics of pottery and tools in each layer. The village was a 
marsh settlement, like the island of Marken in the Zuyder 
Zee to-day, and probably the inhabitants were not less 
civilised, though their system of building on piles was less 
scientific ; but then the water may not have been deep enough 
to need the long stakes that would bold firm against the weight 
of the waves, as did the deep piles of Venice and Holland. 
The Mere villagers laid a platform of logs, covered jt with 
brushwood, added another platform, and kept the whole firm 
with small piles and plastered clay on the top. They used 
quantities of alders-which resists damp, and must have 
abounded in the marsh—oak, ash, willow, and birch also, but 
no elm. That came in with the Normans, and the fallow- 
deer, and the forest laws. The place was a proper mere, 
into the depths of which Sir Bedivere might have flung 
Excalibur without the fear of a summer drought leaving 
it stranded, and the people must have stepped off their 
doorsteps either into the marsh, or on to a causeway, 
or into boats, as the inhabitants of Marken do to this 
day, and still see no reason for leaving their marsh- 
nest and going to live on dry land. For this village was 
a fortified place, and the water no doubt helped its 
security. There was a surrounding palisade, and a large 
causeway connecting the village with the mainland, and 
probably protected by a drawbridge, so that the settlement 
could be isolated at will, They had horses and spurs 
and wheeled vebicles, unlike the Marken people, who are 
too far from land to use them, so that roads of some 
sort must have been within reach. These people were 
probably a tribe of the Belgae, and brought the use of iron 
into this country. They had come from a continent, and 
brought with them the influence of a continental civilisation, 
and that of a high order, as is witnessed by the beauty 
of some of their bronze-work and the delicate flowing 
ornament of their pots and crockery, which are worked with 
patterns well known in their own age round the shores of the 
Mediterranean. They were skilful craftsmen, they wove and 
spun dainty garments—for some of the slender brooches 
would be little use for fastening coarse ones—they worked in 
glass and made gay-coloured beads, and a man is very far 
removed from savagery who can make such mortices as they 
made for wheels and ladder-rungs. They, too, had the senti- 
ment of things past which is such an enduring fascination in 
civilised life, for relics of a yet older race have been found in 
their possession, notably a stone celt, fashioned by some 
earlier prehistoric dweller in the place, collected by some 
curious or imaginative lake-dweller, and very likely used 
as a charm. The finest ornaments are probably yet to 
seek, for the burial-ground of this tribe has not been dis- 
covered, nor is it certain whether the village was a 
permanent settlement or an abode for so many months of 
the year. Their boats were simple, very like an Indian dug- 
out canoe; they bad a variety of weapons—knives, daggers, 
spears, swords, and halberds—as well as reaping-hooks. 
Besides the needles and reels and instruments for fine work, 
they had a whole ritual of ornament,—rouge-boxes, studs, 
chains and beads, mirrors and bair-curlers, actually curling- 
pins such as you may see in the weekday head of any factory 
girl in our great cities. There were masculine vanities as well ; 
at least we must hope that the numbered dice found there 
were a masculine monopoly, because, sad to relate, some 
of them are loaded! Which proves that the story of 
the Fall repeats itself through many generations. There is 
no Eden without the serpent, and this might have been an 
Eden, for there was no money in it; at any rate, only one coin 
has been found (though probably bars of iron were the 
standard of exchange). But battle and murder there were, for 
it cannot be proved that any one of the axe-cloven heads 
preserved in the Museum belonged to the owner of the loaded 
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dice. These hacked skulls most likely belonged to enemies, 
for they were cast outside the palisade. One is the head of a 
woman, and has been carried aloft on a spear,—a grim com- 
mentary on a certain political question which yet afflicts us 
to-day. 

Of domestic furniture in the shape of stools or tables there is 
no trace, nor is it possible to tell whether the huts had windows. 
Probably they were only used as a shelter, and the inhabitants 
stooped through the low door and sat round the fire or in 
the doorways on their heels like the miners in pit villages 
to-day. A very interesting point is the recent discovery of 
what has been in all probability a sort of moot-hall. This 
was a large oval hut with two roof-poles. The huts for the 
most part were smaller and round, with only one support for 
the roof. You can see here the pattern of the hurdle-wall, as 
it fell inwards and left its mark on the surface of the floor, 
among the clay and birch-logs, where the bark still gleams 
white and toolmarks show on the wood. What councils 
were held and what wise plans propounded here two thousand 
years before an age which has not yet subdued the primeval 
instinct of fighting in its children! And what strain of this 
forgotten race actually survives amongst the many conquer- 
ing peoples all of which have so powerfully impressed our 
island character? Small wonder that we are a domineering 
race, descended as we are from such a variety of grasping and 
overbearing ancestors. And how inferior in point of actual 
civilisation have been many of our own immediate forefathers 
to these lake-dwellers who disappeared hundreds of years ago. 
The history of races seems to repeat itself continually in a 
world-without-end succession, and some of its most inspiring 
records are those that leave half the story untold. There is 
an undying fascination about all beautiful things left in- 
complete. It leaves so much to imagine, and you never have 
the pain of getting to the end of the story 

“ Of Camball and of Algarsyfe, 
And who had Canace to wife.” 
And so with the records of this mysterious wise people who 
lived long ago in the buried village near Glastonbury, the 
best part of their story lies in the fact that it was left 
unwritten. 





GARDEN-PARTIES. 

E build our houses for ourselves and our friends, and 

we plant our gardens for ourselves and our friends. 

It is natural, therefore, that both in our houses and our 
gardens we should entertain either a few at a time, or many at 
once, or both by turns, according to our temperaments and 
tastes. Garden-parties have many obvious advantages over 
indoor entertainments, and many disadvantages which are 
more subtle but not less certain. It is very cheap to enter- 
tain out-of-doors, and there is always sufficient space. We 
must perforce ask our guests in the afternoon, when no one 
can eat anything more substantial than tea. The smallest 
garden is larger than the largest room, and if on a hot 
summer day we ask our friends to keep us company in 
the open air, we minister to their instinctive feeling 
that on such a day it is “a shame to be in the house.” 
Then, again, almost every garden is in some degree a 
pretty place, while there are very many houses for which even 
their owners would claim no such praise. In a garden, too, 
it is difficult for the shyest person to be quite at a loss for 
something to say, for out-of-doors we may all frankly criticise 
what we see. We feel we are in a picture gallery as well as at 
a party, and though we may be ever so ignorant of the 
subjects displayed, we can hardly find ourselves without 
something to say about them. How is it, then, that there 
is as a rule something rather dull about a garden-party ? 
We should think that nothing very interesting was ever said 
at one, and though Trollope occasionally allowed his curates 
to propose at such functions, we feel that, true to life as his 
characters were in speech, he sometimes painted in a purely 
conventional background to suit his story. Very little scandal 
is ever talked, we are sure, at garden-parties. No one is keen 
about anything, or cross about anything either. All are 
in presence of some influence which is at once pleasant but 
non-human,—the spirit of the garden. Now and then two 
friends who are glad to meet wander away to chat ina 
secluded corner; but, as a rule, however large an area is open 
to their meanderings, garden-party guests keep together. No 





discussions arise, and no flirtations. Ardent gardeners talk 
of soils and manures, and when is the best moment to plant 
and prune, and who is after all the least unsatisfacto 
nurseryman to deal with. The great majority of the guests 
are women, and women among women criticise one another a 
good deal; but who at a garden-party has ever been roused to 
the hot defence of a friend, or surprised into saying something 
more ill-natured than she intended? Even dress is little 
talked of,—dress at a garden-party adorns the scene, not the 
woman. Colours and textures and fashions are reduced 
to their artistic values. Some anti-social influence is in 
the air, yet people go early and stay late, and undoubtedly 
look happier, if less animated, than they do indoors. A sense 
of well-being pervades the company, but somehow that sense 
is independent of intercourse. Hostesses have realised lately 
that some element is wanting in an outdoor party, and have 
endeavoured to remedy the omission by the introduction of 
entertainments, and seeing that it cannot be wholly corrected, 
to turn it to social advantage. A band plays to fill in the 
intervals of silence. Little games which years ago would 
have been considered fit only to please village school-children 
are instituted upon the lawn, and a fortune-teller in a tent 
endeavours to arouse our flagging interest in the personalities 
and fates of ourselves and our neighbours. And as people 
still do not “ come together” in the social sense as hostesses 
desire, they take the opportunity of asking all sorts and 
conditions of persons on the same day, who under a roof, by 
reason of their social or personal differences of rank or opinion, 
would certainiy be unhappy. 

Of course, agreeable garden-parties can be given in all sorts 
and conditions of gardens,—on the wide lawns of the country 
house, or in the flower-stocked patch of the suburban villa, or 
in any one of those new gardens on hills and moorlands the 
beauty of which depends almost entirely upon situation, 
There is a wonderful fascination about a piece of ground 
captured for civilisation, as it were, against the will of every 
blade of grass upon it. The bright flowers that have been 
induced to grow do not seem somehow to be at home as they 
hold up their proud heads and dull the heather. Still, they 
raise the flag of civilisation, and make common cause with the 
gay dresses which flutter among them at a garden-party, and 
wander by twos and threes into the wild as far as the straggling 
patches of red, blue, and yellow cultivation will show them the 
way. From such a garden there is generally a wide view, 
across stretches of sea perhaps, or, still better, stretches of 
greenness flowing up into bays and inlets among the hills 
Such a view to those who do not look at it every moment, 
who have to go though it be ever such a little distance 
to find it, is, as it were, an escape. As they look, some 
thing of sadness and worry falls off their shoulders, They 
have got away from the cage of duty by a legitimate 
door. For those, however, who cannot look out of their 
windows and not see their view it is not an escape ; it becomes 
a scene and no more. For true enjoyment of the codntrys 
house may be too well placed. But if we go to a garden-party, 
if we climb up to our friend’s new house and chat with our 
acquaintance in his new garden, we are not likely, whatever be 
the weather, to see his view at its best. It is strange how very 
difficult it is to hold any intercourse with Nature in company. 
All experience suggests that the presence of a crowd, like 
the sound of music, increases in the ordinary individual the 
power of worship. In every religion men pour forth praise in 
chorus, but the influence of Nature is nullified by company. 
She seldom speaks except in confidence. The most her 
ardent devotee can expect in a crowd is an intimation that 
she will have something to tell him on that spot if he will 
return alone and able to give full attention, for Nature is 
very jealous, as every one knows who has tried to do head- 
work out-of-doors. Once outside the house and everything 
happens which can woo a man from his work. With her it 
exhaustible magic of lights and shadows, Nature will show 
him beauties in a familiar scene of which he never dreamed, 
and which he cannot choose but look at; or in another mood 
will blow his tools out of his reach and his hat over his eyes, and 
threaten to burn, freeze, or drown him alive if he will not 
look off his book and give himself up to her charms. 

But the best garden for a garden-party is an old one— 
walled, enclosed, subdivided, trim, and suggestive every where 
of shelter and limitation, Here the flutter of muslin and the 
sheen of bright silks are altogether in place. This is 20 
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escape for wild spirits, but the abode of peace, which should 
be varied, though not broken, by intervals of a somewhat 
artificial society. Here we see Nature thoroughly disciplined. 
The most civilised thing in the world is a well-kept garden. 
In 2 small garden we get a nearer approach to the mental 
atmosphere of a house. The only garden-party to which the 
nt writer ever went which combined the advantages and 
disadvantages of indoors and out was given in a Chelsea back- 
rd. The guests sat upon benches among falling showers of 
smuts, with the sun full upon their unsupported backs, while 
their hosts acted a short allegorical play written by the son of 
the house, and designed as a satire upon life and its amuse- 
mente. But though on this occasion every one was glad te 
retire from the hot, if thought-provoking, scene to the shade 
and freshness of the drawing-room, there can be no doubt 
that the pleasure of a garden-party is not seldom in 
inverse ratio to the size of the garden. In small gardens 
only do flowers attain to their full individuality. Scientifically 
tended by the educated, they lose something of their vegetable 
nature. They become more like pets, and assume something 
of personality. They are not there to ornament the garden, 
to show up the green of the lawn, or the dark background 
of clipped yews, or the gloomy green and redness of fir-tree 
tops and stems, or to make a background of opaque colour 
against the colourless translucence of the stream. The garden 
exists for them, and they seem to knowit. But even among 
these domestic plants the spirit of the garden finds au entrance 
and silently interrupts the talk. 

There is something about being out-of-doors which sends 
the wits wool-gathering. Everything, to be of human interest, 
must be concentrated. The truth is that Nature stands 
between all groups of people who come together in her 
presence. We see our friends at a garden-party, we do not 
exactly meet them. ‘The compelling presence of that strong, 
silent third person, Nature, militates against social intimacy. 





SEPTEMBER CORNFIELDS. 

ATE harvests are more often than not gathered in doubt 
and anxiety, under cloudy skies between days of rain. 
But it happens sometimes, as it happened this year, that a 
late harvest can be gathered with a strong hope that is almest 
certainty, in continuous and unbroken stretches of sunshine, 
a week, or even half a week, of full and burning summer. ‘To 
such a week belongs its own proper bappiness; for the farmer, 
no doubt, the happiness of banished fears, and for all others, 
who merely watch the harvest far off or near at hand, the 
happiness of the sights and sounds of ingathered grain, and, 
not least, the sight and sound of the reaping-machine, whirring 
its clean and ordered path through the rich edges of the 
standing corn. There are three happy sounds that belong 
peculiarly to harvest and sunshine: the hiss and the ring of 
whetstones on scythes in dewy grass, the resolute whirr of 
the reaping-machine, and the low, throbbing hum of the 
threshing-machine, drumming across empty fields a mile 
away. But the throb of the threshing-machine belongs, 
perbaps, rather to the lingering silences of late September 
than to the activity of earlier autumn; the real sound of 

happy harvesting is the sound of the reaper. 

To all but a few out of the millions who eat bread in 
England the ingatbering of the corn harvest is a thing carried 
on afar off. The harvesting which they see, if they see 
harvesting at all, they look at from the roadway or the railway 
train. They do not know, unless they have come closer to 
the harvest than that, what a field of corn can be. For the 
real intimate life and colour and grace of a cornfield can only 
be known from among the corn itself, and never more fully 
than when it is falling before the knife and the sliding canvas 
of the reaping-machine. True, there are a hundred beauties 
in cornfields seen from far off,—a great slope of pale 
green barley, for instance, rippled like idle sea-water 
under a wind, or darkened by chasing cloud-shadows, or 
blazing scarlet with poppies against the white of a chalk 
down. It is from a distance, too, that you can best judge 
the colour of a field as a whole, and can guess, as the summer 
heightens to the parching suns of July and August, which of 
the three, barley or oats or wheat, the farmer has chosen for 
any particular field. In the heat of July the fields begin to 
separate themselves, to be judged at a distance by their 
colour alone. That is when wheat turns apple-green and 





apple-yellow, and the green of oats and barley becomes chalky 
and pale. Later, under the hot blue of August, light and 
dark in the cornfields become lighter and darker till. 
Wheat burns to a ruddy copper; oats pale to the faintest 
canary; barley truly “whitens unto harvest.” Barley, 
indeed, bleaches more thoroughly than oats or wheat, is 
almost a “self,” as the sweet-pea growers put it, of sun- 
whitened straw. But the ears of wheat are a deeper and 
hotter bronze than the stem, and oats, for pure colour, are 
best of all. Far best from oats you can get a knowledge 
of the wonder of differing tints of straw and ear, knot and 
stem and husk and blade. Ripe oats glow and change with 
the colours of a seashell. Stemmed and pillared with the 
slenderest columns shading from pale madder by minor thirds 
through deep pink into thin chromes; jointed and knotted 
with translucent emerald and amber; arched and angled with 
dried and drooping breadths of straw-blade, those oaten palaces 
stretch from you into infinite distances and faintest echoes. 
For it is not only in the glory of changing colours that one 
cornfield differs from another. You could not mistake the 
sound of wind among outs for the sound of wind among 
wheat or barley. In wheat it is the crackle of stiff twigs 
and dried leaves; among barley it is the slightest shiver 
of brushed satin; but wind among oats is the tinkle of 
millions of the tiniest and most delicate wooden bells. 
Unless it is the rustle of harebells or heather, there is nothing 
the wind stirs more lightly than an oatfield. 

Those are small sounds and hardly heard, yet they are 
insistent enough not to be drowned by the resonant clack of 
the reaping-machine, except when the labouring horses that 
draw it are so close as to pass between you and the corn. 
And if the sound of the machine is one of the three happy 
sounds of summer and harvest, the sight of the machine and 
its horses is one of the most fascinating. Huge and patient, 
the two great creatures move quietly down the side of the 
corn, the shining blue sweeps flapping after them and bending 
the pliant ears to the proper angle for the knife that is work- 
ing below at the root of the straw. They pace leisurely 
enough, though one is a young horse and took a little time to 
get used to the rapping sweeps, and they are driven with admir- 
able ease by a dark-browed, silent man in corduroys, perched on 
a light iron seat, designed, surely, for more than all the dis- 
comforts of a horse artilleryman. His language is limited, 
ceusisting of mere guttural grunts, and he never seems to 
move his hands; but no unskilled driver could manage those 
towering beasts, or turn them so certainly and so straight at 
the corner. You may judge something of his mastery over 
his cattle when one of the animals, standing still for an 
interval when the string that binds the sheaves has broken 
and must be knotted and threaded again, begins stamping 
furiously. You look questioningly at the hedgerow, from 
which, out of a dark corner, sails a ceaseless stream of golden 
insects, meeting other gleaming voyagers bound for the same 
venomous haunt. The whole of that holly-shadowed bank is 
streaked and cross-streaked with yellow. But the horse has 
not been stung by a wasp. The driver raises his eyes from 
the round red cube of the string-box, takes his cap in his 
hand, quiets the ramping beast with a grunt, and with a 
dexterous pinch plucks from its hairy knee a great brown 
horsefly, crushes it between the folds of the cloth, and goes 
slowly back to his string. 

So the tramping horses move off again round the field, and 
the bright sweeps whirr over the grain, and the marvellous 
machinery shakes and binds and tosses out the neat sheaves, 
to be shocked up by silent labourers following the ceaseless 
round. All that is disciplined peace and orderliness, But 
there are a few minutes of the wildest and maddest riot for 
each field as it nears the end of its reaping. That is when the 
ever-narrowing patch of corn in the centre of the field has 
shrunk so small that the frightened creatures within it—the 
hares and pheasants and rabbits—can no longer seek in and 
in away from the terrible mystery of the machine, but must 
make up their minds to brave the bare, unfamiliar stretches of 
stubble—bow hideous a breadth for so small a creature as a 
rabbit !—and to leave the sheltering corn that will soon be no 
shelter at all. And soon out they come, each in his own way. 
There goes a hare, limping soft-footed from a patch of 
thistles, and cantering easily away down the hill, for all the 
world like a tiny brown donkey. She may escape unpursued ; 
she is privileged on this ground to wait till the partridge 
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driving in October. Up clatter half-a-dozen pheasants, and 
then another dozen, with an amazing fuss and hullabaloo. 
“This is absolutely the most appalling experience of our 
whole lives,” they are clearly explaining to each other as they 
sail away on level, rounded wings to the oakwoods beyond. 
But the rabbits, for the harvesters and their sticks and stones, 
are the real thing. If you have brought your gun it is as good 
sport and as good practice as anything you can get in the 
South of England before partridge-shooting has begun in 
earnest, to stand on the side of the corn away from the 
reaper, and bowl. over the furry, scurrying little beasts 
as they dash madly out for the burrowed bank under 
the hedge. You will not hit them all, for they jump and 
twist among the sheaves at all sorts of queer angles; nor 
is shooting made the more convenient when a hulking 
carter’s boy, yelling like a lunatic, crosses the line of fire, 
crashing and smashing with his black, brass-bound whip at 
another rabbit, or possibly at the one at which you were about 
to fire. The wonder is that nobody but the rabbits ever seems 
to get hit or hurt. 

And 0, in a chorus of shouts and laughter, the last line of 
standing corn falls. The harvesters, silent again, clear a path 
among the sheaves to the gate, and out over that broad via 
triumphalis the red, huge, insect-like machine goes, waving its 
questioning antennae and weaving its stringless knots, to do 
its duty in another field. Behind it lies the evidence of its 
work; most beautiful, perhaps, when the ordered lines of 
sheaves are of the same colour as their own background, 
yellow and pale ; but there is, too, its own charm in a carpet 
of springing clover, on which the shocks stand like so many 
golden “ A’s” against the green setting of a child’s alphabet. 
The pageant of the year holds no richer sight than those 
abundant fields, either in the hot sunlight of midday, when 
the air is resonant with the hum of bees and machinery, and 
scented with all the luxuriance of summer woods; or when 
under the cold enchantment of starlight the shocked-up corn 
waits in almost frosty air for to-morrow’s sweating horses and 
the promise of threshing. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. PARES AND DR. DILLON. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe ‘ Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—A personal attack covering nearly two columns of the 
Spectator (August 24th) requires some answer. Besides, I 
carry the card of the Spectator’s correspondent in Russia. 
But if I reply in detail, my object is something more im- 
portant than defence of myself. 

Dr. Dillon has had three conversations with me. In each 
case only English was used; each time other persons were of 
the party. We have also had about as many occasional 
exchanges of remarks in the Duma. I was introduced to 
Dr. Dillon by Mr. Percy Bunting under my own name; I 
never use any other. I asked him his opinion on current 
Russian politics, but I never “asked him to help me to form 
a coherent view ” on this subject. I recognised his knowledge 
of Russia; but I never said that “my own very imperfect 
knowledge of the language and politics of Russia rendered 
me liable to make mistakes upon matters concerning which I 
was writing a book or books for the English market.” This 
is all Dr. Dillon’s phrasing, rot mine. I do not remember 
using the words “Grand-Ducal Party.” Of this particular 
conversation I remember that I suggested that whenever even 
mild Octobrism prevailed over reactionary views round the 
throne a very great step would have been made towards a 
peaceful solution. I understood Dr. Dillon to say that he 
agreed with this, but that at the moment everything was 
unfortunately going the other way. After careful thought, I 
cannot remember another point on which I had any actual 
information from Dr. Dillon; and this negative piece of news 
I had already received from many other quarters. As to the 
“ grotesquely exaggerated diffidence,” “ profuse thanks,” and 
“embarrassing superlatives,” Dr. Dillon has either flattered 
himself, or else abused the respect which I paid to his age 
and experience. I think it was twice that I sat next to him 
in the Duma. Certainly not more than twice did he give 
me the gist of any remarks from the tribune which I did not 


catch. 1 may add that the House, and especially the Press 





box, was not favourable to hearing, and that I have more 
than once seen some of the nearer members straining to 
listen with both hands to their ears, whilst others, who were 
further off, left their seats to stand as close to the tribune 
as possible. 

I have now dealt with all the facts concerning me on which 
Dr. Dillon can speak at first hand. He has twisted every 
one of them. Dr. Dillon’s letter does not recognise my presence 
in Russia before 1907, nor any work of mime on the subject 
except onearticle. For myself, I will not trouble your readers 
by dwelling upon my fourteen years’ study of nineteenth. 
century history, my nine years’ study of Russia in particular, 
my journeys in ten provinces of Central Russia, my conversa. 
tions with a very large proportion of the most prominent 
representatives of every party in Russia, and my presence at 
nearly all the sittings both of the first and of the second 
Dumas. 

Dr. Dillon makes a peculiarly insulting suggestion as to 
“the patient quadruped at the wedding feast.” It is insulting 
both in general to the spirit of Russian country hospitality, 
and in particular to one of the most revered of Russian 
Liberals, Mr. John Petrunkévich, who took the leadership only 
in the days of persecution, and gave it up during the days of 
triumph. Mr. Petrunkévich is at least no more of “a 
politician with an axe to grind” than Count Witte or 
Mr. Pikhné. I had travelled for some days exclusively 
amongst the peasants of his district before I ever stayed at 
his house. In none of my three visits was he himself present. 
As it happens, his family and I have very warmly debated the 
politics of the Cadet Party, which I have also freely criticised 
in the Press. On the occasion described in my Times article 
I saw the peasants, not through his spectacles, but face to 
face by the light of his burning house which they had fired. 
Why did Dr. Dillon raise an entirely personal question of 
which he knew nothing? He might indulge his fancy just as 
well over my visits to the strong Conservative, Count Paul 
Sheremétyeff, or to the Octobrist, Prince Volkénsky, or over 
my being entertained to a rural lunch by the peasant members 
of a cantonal meeting. 

The rest of Dr. Dillon's charges are all generalisations, or 
even what I may call expletives, such as: “the incipient 
historian,” “baste to make a name,” “not one to whom 
I should seriously think of applying for light on matters 
ethical, historical, or political,” “Mr. Bernard Paves is, of 
course, not obliged to read my articles. But an honest, self- 
respecting critic of my journalistic work is.” I will only 
notice one such expression,—‘ tie cacoéthes scribendi.” On 
my first visit to Russia I resolved to write nothing about the 
country for five years. I adhered to this resolve, with the 
exception of a feutlleton in Russian in a Russian newspaper. 
I do not object to the far greater amount of Dr. Dillon’s own 
literary output. In general I have only mentioned these 
vehemences because they show beyond all doubt the rancour 
with which Dr. Dillon sometimes writes. But that point, 
however obvious, is important to my present explanation. 

Dr. Dillon employs another series of expressions, such as: 
“he lectures me,” “magisterially,” “ dogmatically”; he 
“gives unsolicited advice”; he “is ready to teach the fish 
to swim.” I give no advice, solicited or unsolicited; I 
criticise. And I claim to use the same right which Dr. 
Dillon has applied so freely to his “ politicians with axes to 
grind.” I cannot see that newspaper men, who criticise 80 
freely, should themselves be exempt from criticism. Dr. 
Dillon can of course criticise me; and I shall not object if he 
does so in the spirit of his letter. 

As to my claiming to speak “in the name of the Russian 
people,” that is again a pure invention of Dr. Dillon. As to 
my saying that “ Professor Martens had in my opinion done a 
great deal of mischief,’ I said much less than the leading 
article in the number of the Times which published Professor 
Martens’s letter. As to the question of terrorism, I think I 
have made my opinion sufficiently clear in my letters to the 
Spectator and to the Westminster Gazette on that subject. It 
is the opposite of that which Dr. Dillon seems inclined to 
attribute to me. 

I have trespassed on the patience of your readers; but it 
takes less time to tie knots than to untie them. The rest of 
my task has been made exceedingly easy by Dr. Dillon 
himself. Certainly he has misrepresented me in the most 
thoroughgoing way, and has strained the very slightest 
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expression beyond all bearing to make me out incompetent 
and untrustworthy. But that is not my case against 
him. My case against him is that he has treated the 
second Duma as he bas treated me, and that he has 
turned on me with the same weapons only when I 
objected to his treatment of the second Duma. _ Since 
he very suddenly became a strong supporter of Count 
Witte he has hardly found a good word for the Russian 
Liberals. The picture which he gave of the second Duma 
was, in my opinion, in flat contradiction with what I had 
before my eyes day after day. His articles became a practical 
factor in the political situation. I did not consider that they 
were immune from criticism. 

Dr. Dillon has replied in such a way as to give the very best 
example of the methods to which I thought it necessary to 
ebject.—I am, Sir, &c., BERNARD PaREs. 

District of Balashéff, Province of Saratoff, 

September Sth. 

[Mr. Pares’s reply to Dr. Dillon’s strictures is, in our 
opinion, entirely satisfactory, and shows that Dr. Dillon’s com- 
plaints agaiust him were not well founded.—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To THE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Smr,—I read in your issue of August 24th a letter from Dr. 
Dillon in which he made certain statements about Mr. 
Bernard Pares and bis work in Russia. I am in a position to 
question these statements, and I feel I must say a word in 
answer to Dr. Dillon's attack on Mr. Pares. For the last two 
years I have been most intimately associated with Mr. Pares. 
We bave been working together collecting materials for our 
respective University studies. I was therefore surprised to 
bear of Mr. Pares’s “ inadequate knowledge of the history and 
language.” I know how deeply Mr. Pares has gone in his 
studies of Russian history. As for his knowledge of the 
language, I can simply rewark that we have been travelling in 
the interior provinces for the last two months, and that only 
one of our many conversations with local party workers has 
been in English. In each place we look up representatives of 
all parties. I have heard Mr. Pares question these men in a 
way which required not a mere smattering, but a sound know- 
ledge of the language. I have been with Mr. Pares almost 
continually during his visits to Russia these last two years. 
I was present at one of the three conversations which Dr. 
Dillon had with Mr. Pares. We had called on Dr. Dillon out 
of courtesy to his long experience in Russia. He told us of 
his work as Professor at the University of Kharkov. We 
talked about the Russian student and the Russian character 
in general. I do not remember that we spoke of present 
politics that afternoon. And when we left we thanked Dr. 
Dillon with the courtesy due to a host. I know, therefore, 
what our relations to Dr. Dillon have been, and cannot accept 
his interpretation of them. I hope you will give me the 
opportunity to dispute those statements which Dr. Dillon has 
made about Mr. Pares.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SAMUEL N. Harper, 
Instructor in the Department of Political Science, 
the University of Chicago. 
Tambov, Russia. 


{We cannot print any further letters on either side in this 
controversy.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE WHITE MAN’S NIGHTMARE. 

(To tas Eviron or Tug “SpRcraTor.”) 
Sir,—I have read with interest the article in last week's 
Spectator entitled “The White Man’s Nightmare,” which 
criticises a paper of mine in the Nineteenth Century. Will 
you permit me to reply through your columns on certain 
points on which the writer of the article in question appears 
to be under a misapprehension ? 

In the first place, amongst the “facts” which the writer 
enumerates, he omits to mention the all-important one that 
the agents of the Senussia are at this moment actively 
employed throughout the African Continent in preparing for 
& simultaneous revolt amongst the “men differing in race, 
traditions, aspirations, and geographical situation.” Also, 
that Mohammedanism is making giant strides amongst the 
pagan tribes of Africa, thereby furnishing all these widely 
separated races with one common enthusiasm, and that the 








extermination of the Europeans in Africa is the raison d’étre 
of the Senussia. 

Secondly, the article in question gives the impression that 
in my article in the Nineteenth Century I suggested that 
Europe was in danger of being invaded and defeated by Africa. 
I quote one sentence from the article to this effect :— 

“Even Asia could not now conquer Europe; and the idea that 

Africa could is one of those dreamy absurdities, born of a 
confusion between hatred and military strength, which for some 
unknown reason seem just now to obsess all but the best trained 
soldiers and Admirals of Europe.” 
What the latter part of this somewhat obscure sentence 
means I do not pretend to understand. However, be its 
meaning what it may, the fact remains that nowhere have I 
ever suggested that Africa could conquer Europe, nor do I 
imagine that any sane person could hold that such a thing 
is within the bounds of possibility—during the twentieth 
century at all events. What I did say was that Europe stands 
an exceedingly good chance of being ousted from Africa in 
the near future, in support of which 1 may quote Somaliland, 
where the Mullah, though defeated, is at present a far greater 
power than before the recent expedition, while British prestige 
is correspondingly lower. 

Thirdly, the writer calls upon the testimony of history to 
prove that a barbarian army could never defeat the forces of 
a civilised Christian Power, or so I read his slightly ambiguous 
words. I had always understood that history shows us a 
succession of high civilisations falling before barbarian 
attacks: Attila and Timour will serve as instances. The 
writer asks: “Why should the Arabs...... stake their 
lives for the benefit of negro pagans,” &c.? An equally 
rational question would be: Why did the Japanese risk 
their lives for the Manchurians in the recent war? The 
object of the Japanese was to defeat Russia; the object of 
the Arabs is to shake off the European dominion, to which end 
they will welcome any pagan allies, knowing full well that their 
object accomplished, Islam, the most virile and proselytising 
of religions in Africa, will absorb those allies into its fold. 
Another question asked is: “ Why should the Zulus accept the 
leadership of the Senoussi?” I can only answer that I have 
no idea why they should; nor did I ever suggest that they 
would. What I said was that pagan tribes, such as the 
Zulus, would, in the event of a great Mohammedan war, take 
advantage of the embarrassments of their white masters and 
endeavour to cast off their yoke. Though “the resources of 
the Senoussi for battle, intellectual and material, may be 
described as limited,” perhaps they may be even less limited 
than those of the Mabdi and of the Somaliland Mullah, who, 
notwithstanding their limitations, succeeded in their primitive 
way in fighting some fairly successful battles. On one point 
I thoroughly agree with my critic, that it is better to spend 
money upon cannon than to run even a distant risk of being 
overwhelmed by a coloured soldiery. Cawnpore and Lucknow 
have taught us that. 

Let me bring this, I fear somewhat lengthy, letter to an end 
by one more comment. In another column in last week's 
Spectator I notice the following :—*“ Captain Wilson consider- 
ably impairs his claim toa serious hearing by the stress he 
lays on the evidence of the notorious Dr. Carl Peters.” How- 
ever notorious Dr. Carl Peters may be, whatever may be his 
private character and morals, it cannot be questioned that he 
is one of the greatest living authorities on certain parts of 
Africa. This cannot be gainsaid by even his most bitter 
opponent. The extract I have quoted is also rather mislead- 
ing in that I did not in my article adduce his evidence, but his 
opinion, two very different things. While his evidence in 
certain cireumstances might be received with scepticism, his 
opinion cannot but carry weight, at all events with those who 
know the man and his work in Africa. 

I regret that I have not yet read the article in the Spectator 
which somewhat forestalled my own, but I am taking steps to 
procure a copy.—Thanking you in anticipation for your 
courtesy in publishing this very lengthy letter, I am, Sir, &., 

H. A. WILson. 

The George Hotel, West Bay, Bridport, Dorset. 





THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 

[To tur Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—The Parliamentary Vacation brings a truce to party 
war, and surely if ever there was a question on which patriotism 
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and statesmanship ought to prevail over party, it is this 
question of the House of Lords, which affects not England 
alone, but the whole Empire. Suppose, discarding the 
hereditary system, now manifestly outworn, you had an Upper 
House half of the members of which should be nominated by 
the Crown, with a qualification of public service or professional 
eminence, and the other half elected by the House of Commons. 
Would it not be possible that conservative Liberals and liberal 
Conservatives should combine on something of that kind? The 
hereditary titles need not be touched or deprived of their social 
rank. Itis to be hoped that the Conservatives will not be prevented 
from acting with patriotic wisdom on a question big with the 
gravest consequences to the whole nation by the attempt of 
the Canadian Leader of Opposition to reanimate in his recent 
manifesto the question of the Chamberlain tariff policy. If 
that policy ever showed life in Canada, it has ceased to show 
any since the issue of the Tariff Inquiry Commission and the 
front presented by the farmers on that occasion. Of this, 
impartial investigation here would leave no doubt.—I am, 
Sir, &e., GoLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 





THE SECOND CHAMBER. 
(To tas Epiron or tue “ Spxcraror.”] 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. W. Whitaker in your last 
number objects on historical grounds to the House of Lords 
being called the Second Chamber: a more practical objection 
to this terminology is that the expression “Second Chamber” is 
not unfrequently used abroad in an exactly opposite sense to 
signify the popular or more representative House or Chamber, 
the First Chamber being the Upper one. Thus, for instance, 
in Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell’s well-known work on “ Government 
and Parties in Continental Europe” we read in his account of 
the Constitution of Saxony, Vol. I. p. 336 :— 

“The Stiindeversammlung, or Assembly of Estates, which must 
be summoned to a regular Landtag at least every other year, 
consists of two Chambers. The first contains the royal princes; 
certain nobles ; high officials, clerical, educational, and municipal ; 
members appointed by the crown; and representatives elected by 
certain privileged bodies. ‘he second is composedjof thirty-seven 
members from the cities and forty-five from the country, each of 
whom is chosen by direct secret ballot in a separate district fixed 
by the Minister of the Interior. The franchise extends to all 
men who pay three marks a year in taxes.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Claverton Manor, Bath. 


E. A. WHiTtvck. 





HUNGARY AND REACTION. 


[To THe EDITOR oF THE “SpPEcraTor.” } 


Srr,—In your issue of August 17th Count M. J. Esterhizy 
takes me once more to task for my remarks on the reaction 
now rampant in Hungary, and after skilfully drawing a few 
red-herrings across the track, announces his intention not “to 
enter into any further discussion of the question.” I think he 
is wise in adopting this policy, and I am encouraged to follow 
his example by the fact that he entirely evades the most 
damaging charges of my letter,—namely, those referring to 
political persecution of the nationalities, to interference with 
Press freedom, and to the absence of the right of assembly 
and association. There are only two points to which I feel 
bound to reply. (1) The contemptible insinuation of the 
Népszava to which your correspondent refers only serves 
to emphasise the suspicion with which political adversaries 
regard each other in Hungary. I have myself more than 
once met Magyars of good standing who believed that our 
journalists had been bribed by the Ballplatz, on no other 
evidence than that they condemned the Kossuthist policy! 
Needless to say, I hold no brief for the Social Democrats of 
Hungary ; I merely pointed out the absurdity of a traditional 
Government legislating for the working classes when the latter 
are entirely unrepresented in Parliament. (2) Count Ester- 
hazy states that Mr. Justh, the Speaker, denies having used 
the phrase about reaction which I attributedto him. I accept 
this assurance with regret, since it tends to lessen my admira- 
tion for that distinguished politician. My mistake lay in 
relying upon an article of the Pester Lloyd, which gave 
prominence to the remark in question, and which was never 
contradicted at the time. While thanking Count Esterhizy 
for his good wishes for my winter’s work, I would recommend 


| 


instead of saddling me with so unwelcome a task.—J am, Sir 
&e., Scotus Viator, ‘ 





THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 

[To Tug EDITOR OF THES “SPgoTaTon.”] 

Siz,—I am one of a large number of people in India who 
depend mainly upon the papers we receive from home ler 
information about the conditions of unrest that are said to 
prevail at the present time in this country. Taking advantage 
of the very general and sincere interest which is being taken 
just now in the affairs of India, may I be allowed to record 
the impressions of one who for the last eighteen years hag 
lived among those village-people who make up ninety per 
cent. of India’s population? I am fourteen miles from the 
railway, the sole European in this neighbourhood, and months 
may, pass without my seeing a white face or hearing the 
English language spoken. My immediate neighbours are 
aboriginal Santals, but, as a medical missionary with a large 
hospital and dispensary practice, I am brought into daily and 
intimate contact—more confidential, too, than is perhaps the 
rule between natives and Europeans—with representatives of 
every caste andcreed. Yet I do not think I have ever noticed 
any trace of political discontent, in our sense of the term, 
among the people here. It is not that they are loyal or con. 
tented. They are neither loyal nor disloyal, but, as far as 
Imperial matters are concerned, indifferent. Talk to them of 
the Maharajah, and they think you refer to their local 
landlord, and very few of them have any idea whose 
image and superscription are imprinted on the money they 
handle. They have some vague notion of a sarkar, mainly as 
a thing that taxes, but whether it is Eastern or Wester, 
indigenous or foreign, is a question that never occurs to them, 
“East” and “ West” are terms with merely a local meaning. 
One of my preachers once referred to the land of Palestine in 
addressing a crowd in my presence. ‘“ Where is Palestine?” 
a man asked. “It is a land far away in the West,” the 
preacher replied. 

The main grievances of the people are agrarian. “Take 
my life and take my wife, but leave my land,” is a common 
saying here. The enhancement of rent is one of their chief 
troubles. In the village in which I live the rent has been 
increased within the memory of those living in it from Rs.b 
to Rs.236 per annum, and the increased value is due entirely 
to the labour of the tenants. The restriction of jungle rights 
is another sore point. I have often told the people, however, 
that if there were no restrictions there would soon be no 
jungle. The law, it is true, makes some provisions against 
excessive rent enhancement. The tenants may refuse to pay, 
except at the dictation of the Magistrate; but then the people 
are ignorant of the law, and lack the enterprise and the coni- 
dence in each other that would enable them to combine 
against the landlords and fight their case in Court, The fact 
that here we are under the Permanent Settlement no doubt 
aggravates the evil. Even the removal of the principal 
sources of discontent would leave the people still subject to 
the incessant irritation caused by the petty exactions of all 
those who hold authority under the landlord. 

Next to the minions of the landowner, the police are 3 
constant worry. Their corruption in the subordinate ranks— 
und it is only the subordinates we see anything of here, except 
perhaps for a visit from the District Superintendent about 
once a year—is a proverb. A Hindu gentleman told me some 
time ago that, finding all his mangoes were being stolen from 
his garden, he went to the nearest village of the local thieving 
caste (Dusadbs) and charged them with the thefts, “And do 
you think we are going to pay the police two rupees a month 
for nothing?” was their reply. In the village in which | live 
one of the leaders of these Dusadhs was caught red-handed in 
the act of stealing a sheep at midnight from a cowshed. The 
owner raised a hue-and-cry, and the man was handed over 
the police. The case ended with the thief being acquitted, and his 
captor prosecuted for assault. The corruption in the subordinate 
ranks of every public service vitiates the most earnest efforts 
of the Government to benefit the people, and the machinery 
of the law places an enormous power for the oppression of 
the ignorant in the hands of the unscrupulous moneylender. 
He does things he would not have dared to do in the days of 
the village tribunals. Ever since I came here in 1889 the 





him to try to improve the imperfections of his own language, 





people have been pleading for a land settlement. A year or 
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two ago the announcement that the Cadastral Survey was to 
be extended to this district seemed to be the answer to their 

But first of all the country was invaded by a small 
army of underlings, who, in the name of the Government 
Survey, fleeced the people mercilessly right and left. One 
day the beadman of a village came to me to say that one 
of these Survey officials had turned him out of his house, 
taken ion of it, and was demanding food and 
fuel for himeelf and his party. I went to the house 
and found it was even so. “But if the man asked me to 
ocoupy his house and offered me food, what was I to do?” 
was all the amla had to say for himself. When asked to 
show his printed instructions, he produced the rules in 
which it was plainly declared that everything required of the 
villagers, in labour or produce, was to be paid for. I had 
these rules translated into the vernacular and circulated in the 
villages, but it is doubtful if they had much effect. A secret 
threat to cut a piece off a man’s land in the measurement, 
and to add it to the territory of a more complaisant neighbour, 
could hardly fail to succeed. And if a charge of bribery was 
made to a superior, where was the proof? These gentlemen 
do not give receipts for bribes received. Their latest trick 
was to tell the people that the Rajah had issued instructions 
that the villagers were to feed the Survey men, and that their 
expenditure would be deducted from their rents. 

In “Thirty-one Days in India,” a book written nearly thirty 
years ago, the author professed rather to regret the passing 
away of the early Company days, when “ the European writers 
regarded with a kindly eye those profuse Orientals who went 
about bearing gifts.” This branch of the business is now closed, 
and it has been taken up by the “ verandah parasites ” who 
doitin ourname. He thinks the old plan was on the whole 
the better one. “We ourselves could conduct corruption 
decently ; but to be responsible for corruption over which we 
exercise no control is to lose the credit of a good name and 
the profits of a bad one.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

James M. Macpnarn, M.D. 

Bamdah, vié Jhajha, E.I.R., India. 





BABOO ENGLISH. 
(To tue Epitor ov tux “Spectator.” ] 

Sm,—A short time ago I received a letter from a relative in 
civil employ in Burma enclosing a letter he had received 
from a candidate for service in his district. I think, con- 
sidering what bas come to be called the present “unrest” in 
India, that it is worth while sending it to you to be published, 
if you think fit, in the Spectator. It may help to enlighten many 
English, in and outside the administration of the country, as 
to the real value of the many thousands of Bengalis whom we 
have educated in our schools and Colleges throughout Bengal. 
—I am, Sir, &c., AN ANGLO-INDIAN, 


Copy of a Letter from a Bengali Baboo out of Employment, sent to 
an Officer in Civil Employ in Burma. 

“Honorep Sir,—Last evening while perigrinating through 
the city, I am hearing from friend who was likewise enjoying 
evening zephyrs that vacancy took place in your Highness office 
by death of Babu—poor man! I am greatly sorrowful for his 
demise, he has left gigantic family, who will feed their mouths 
the devil knows. Your honor will see from my ludicrous and 
weak hearted tone of voice that I am well meaning, hard working, 
extra energetic devil may care sort, requiring abundant field for 
displaying copious brain power hitherto limited by blackguard 
schoolmaster. For my qualifications please note that I have 
passed middle English and also appeared for F.A., but was plucked 
thro ignorance of examiners. I am damnably well up in 
Precise writing, drafting docking and office routine work, and in 
private life I can be addicted to swearing English Oath and other 
ramifications too numerous to mention, and can also drink one 
damn strong whisky peg. I am no orthodox believing all other 
superstitions of an ancient forefathers, but I am an iconoclast 
destroying idols and such like to great detriment of hypocrital 
and scoundral. It is with fervance that solicit your Majesty’s 
hand and heart in moving this my petition to your own favour- 
able condition my wife’s heartfelt gratitude who will pray on 
bended knee for long and continued prosperity of your Majesty’s 
Honor and all your posthumious children to follow up. 

Avupx Bzuari Lat.” 





THE ENGLISHMAN IN CANADA. 
LTo THE BDITOR or THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
S$i,—The subject of your article (Spectator, September 7th) 
merits even more extended remark than you give to it. I 
think, however, your diagnosis of the case is erroneous. The 





reserve of which you speak as so characteristic of an English- 
man is only marked in a very high class of Englishmen, and 
cannot be taken as representative nationally. On the contrary, 
many Englishmen are garrulous as to their private relations 
to a degree which surprises any Scotsman, as it is to the 
highest class of Englishman also offensive. The real cause 
of Englishmen in general “ getting on” less easily in Canada, 
Australia, or anywhere else than a Scot, an Irishman, or a 
Welshman is not that an Englishman is more reserved sbout 
himself, but that he fails constantly and consistently to display 
an interest in the concerns of people and things outside his 
circle of immediate knowledge. It is not from any racial 
quality or disqualification that he does so, but it is a fact that 
he does. Englishmen are better mannered and better looking 
than Scots or Welsh. They start, therefore, with an initial 
advantage; but they are easily passed in the race of popularity 
anywhere outside these islands for the reason I have given. 
It is not due to any want of politeness, but simply and solely 
to ignorance, and that is the fault of English education. The 
Scot is much less highly educated, but infinitely better 
informed. He is rarely a pure scholar, but is always pogsessed 
of a general intelligence on subjects which may be quite 
outside his sphere. Only on two subjects is the average Scot 
dull and dumb,—cricket and horse-racing. These are pre- 
cisely the subjects of the most vivid and keen interest to any 
group of Englishmen, and so engrained are these interests in 
the English mind from early training that, apart from them 
or his own particular profession or business, he rarely is able 
to take, or at least to show, an intelligent interest in 
other things. He simply does not know about them, 
and therefore no one blames him; but it is not to 
be wondered at that he is not always a persona 
grata in circles—Colonial or foreign—outside his own. I 
recollect at the last General Election when Gladstone 
defeated Disraeli the newsboys were calling “ Queen's 
Speech.” I was one of a group which included two men 
who had been educated at public schools and Cambridge and 
were well-known athletes. Said one to the other: “ Who 
writes the Queen’s Speech?” “Oh,” said the other, “ Dizzy 
always does.” When I suggested (I hope not too pragmati- 
cally in the Scots manner) that Gladstone was scarcely likely 
to permit Disraeli to outline his policy, both my acquaintances 
agreed, and were surprised that the idea had not occurred to 
them. On another occasion—the night of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
death—I was travelling in a first-class compartment to Rich- 
mond. The business men who filled it were interested in the 
question of who should succeed to the title. They accepted 
the solution of one who stated that it would go to Montague 
Corry, as be had been a great favourite of the deceased Karl, 
and was also a persona grata to her Majesty. Such remark- 
able instances of ignorance are entirely inconceivable in 
Scotsmen or Welshmen of the same class. At the table d'hite 
at Blair Atholl Hotel an English solicitor joined in the 
general conversation as to the Duke of Atholl’s bodyguard 
simply to state that until that moment he had never heard 
that there was a Duke of Atholl. There was a general laugh 
of surprise, not at the ignorance of the title or the personage, 
but at the confession. Even a very second-rate Scot would 
have been careful to avoid making such a frank avowal for 
fear of possibly hurting local susceptibilities. The educated 
Englishman who was living in the same district, and under- 
stood the battle of Killiecrankie to have been a fight between 
English and Scots ; the Major who had been twenty years in 
India, and informed us—desirous of accurate detail as to 
certain religious matters—that the Gurkhas and Sikhs had no 
form of religion whatever, so far as he knew; these are only 
instances which might be multiplied ad nauseam. The 
Englishman is not disliked. He is admired and esteemed, 
and even envied, for his strength of character, general 
good breeding, and hearty geniality on occasions; but 
despite all, he is often a less agreeable companion because 
his general ignorance absolutely prevents his showing interest 
or sympathy for what is of the most vivid, or even vital, 
interest to other people or peoples among whom he may 
be moving. I dare say Colonials may mistake his blankness 
for arrogance or contempt. It is only ignorance, and the 
English school system is to blame for it. I have many times 
defended my English fellow-countrymen from the charges of 
arrogance and contempt of others levelled against them by 
Americans, Canadians, New Zealanders, or foreigners. But 
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untib their training is altered these mistakes in judgment will 
recur.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Crvis Brirannicus Sum. 

[There is a good deal of truth, we fear, in our corre- 
spondent’s charge; but colossal ignorance is not always 
confined to the south side of the Border. A Scotswoman 
vouches for the following personal experience. It was the 
Whitsun Bank Holiday, and the London express was an hour 
late. On asking the reason, she received the following answer : 
“Ah! its Christmas Day, or Good Friday, or ane o’ they days 
in Eugland.”—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To tHe Eprror or tae “ Spectaror.”’] 
S1r,—The article in last Saturday's Spectator has interested 
me, though I hold the writer’s conclusion to be surprisingly 
wrong. The “terrible reserve ” of which he speaks is a really 
high quality and excites no hostility. But the reserve of the 
mass of Englishmen is simply due to inability to adapt them- 
selves to any environment but their own. It is true that the 
history or the political situation of any smaller State or Colony 
may be petty, but it is of acute interest to the natives, and 
the Englishman generally fails to interest himself in it or the 
affairs of his new neighbours because his education has made 
adaptability for him a slow and difficult process. A motto 
suitable to Scotchmen, Irishmen, or Welshmen would, speaking 
generally, be: Nihil humani alienum puto. I fear a Colonial 
would think Nihil extra Angliam me tangit suitable to the 
average Englishman. That is a fault of upbringing, and not 
of the mind or the race. During the last thirty years numbers 
of the wealthy middle class in Scotland have sent their 
sons to English public schools. These young gentlemen 
have returned manly and well mannered, with a surprising 
knowledge of bowling averages and the names of winners of 
the Ascot Cup or the Grand National during the seven or 
eight years of their residence in the South. It takes them 
years to lose that knowledge and take an interest in general 
affairs, as their contemporaries do who are not fortunate 
enough to be sent South for an education which is a handicap 
in the race of life-—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOSEPH PasTON. 
Umberlie, Scotstoun, N.B. 





THE ADULT-SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 
[To tae Epiror or tue “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—As the reference in your issue of August 24th to the 
adult schools is the first time in my recollection that the 
movement has been mentioned in the Spectator, may I be 
allowed to add a few words to the short description of the 
movement contained in Mr. Barker's letter? The schools 
were started by the Friends some fifty years ago. During the 
last few years a great increase of numbers has taken place, 
and at the present time there are some thirteen hundred 
schools in Great Britain. They are essentially religious 
societies, and strictly undenominational and non-political. 
Each school is governed solely by its own members, and as 
far as possible every member is given a share in its 
actual working. The schools, however, form together a 
united movement, the necessary organisation being furnished 
locally by unions of federated schools, and at the centre 
by a national council to which the various unions send 
delegates. The schools aim at helping their members in their 
actual lives, not spreading or teaching special theories. The 
basis of each school is expressed to be “ the practical teaching 
of Jesus Christ.” There is no test of membership. Any one 
desiring to join a school is welcome. The idea behind the 
movement is that a man’s religion should in a real and 
practical way be the driving force behind his life. A school 
consists of either men or women,—there are no mixed schools. 
Men's schools meet on Sunday mornings at an early hour, 
varying in different places from 7.30 to 9 o’clock; women’s 
schools generally on Sunday afternoons. The school lasts 
about an hour and a half. In early days, as mentioned in 


Mr. Barker's letter, reading, writing, and arithmetic were 
taught, together with a Bible lesson, on Sunday mornings; but 
the need for instruction in the three “ R’s” has now for the 
most part ceased. In many schools the first half-hour on Sun- 
days is devoted to ordinary educational work of various kinds, 
largely carried on by means of short lectures, but in all cases 
the centre of the school’s work on Sundays is the Bible lesson. 








Everything else is subordinate to this, and in many schools 
the whole time on Sundays is devoted to it, other subjects 
being dealt with, when possible, by lectures or classes during 
the week. The Bible lessons always conclude with an open 
discussion in which all are encouraged to join. The prime aim 
of our educational work is to draw out the latent faculties of 
our members and arouse their interests. Theamount of direct 
educational work done varies greatly, of course, in different 
schools; but there is an excellent opportunity for extensive 
development in this direction as men come forward who are 
able and willing to assist. With the social side of the schools 
I cannot now deal, although it plays a most important part in 
our work. Several others besides myself who are University 
or public-school men are members of our school, and the help 
of such men is much needed and eagerly welcomed everywhere, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ernest H. C. Wetueren, LL.B. 
(President Durdham Down Men’s Adult School, Bristol), 
Ullswater Hotel, Patterdale. 


THE PORT OF LONDON AND THE THAMES 
BARRAGE. 
(To Tuk EpiToR oF THe “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Having just read the article on the above topic in your 
issue of August 24th, may I point to one probable result of 
the proposed conversion of the Thames between Teddington 
and Gravesend “from a tidal into a tideless river” which the 
writer does not happen to suggest, but which would, as I 
conceive, affect thousands of Londoners of all classes, accord- 
ing to their proximity to the Thames? The constant and 
powerful sweep of the tide, twice in flow and twice in ebb 
daily, is for many miles through our Metropolis a great 
purifier and “health agency.” The rush of the water not 
only brings in an enormous volume from the estuary to meet 
the stream from above, but carries with it up and down four 
times a day, and thus constantly disturbs, the atmosphere 
above it. Any one who like myself lives on the riverside 
can testify to the .relative cleanliness of the fogs which 
haunt the river, and to the freshness of the air for riparian 
residence. These are valuable and important considera- 
tions to add to that beauty and fascination of the river- 
and-craft scenery of London which would also probably be 
largely affected by the suggested barrage. Without saying 
that the scheme would involve stagnation from Chiswick down 
to the Pool, along miles where it would be most difficult for 
even the London County Council and the Thames Conservancy 
to prevent all refuse and rubbish, I do suggest that the down- 
ward flow and the riparian conditions are very different from 
those of the Rhine at Cologne, or even the Seine at Paris. 
Huge as is the issue whether or not the Port of London shall 
continue to be the greatest in the world, the health of our 
overcrowded city is of such paramount importance that the 
wisest and best advice of medical and scientific experts should 
be sought on this aspect of the question. The promoters of 
the scheme are likely to minimise it.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Warwick H. Draper. 





13 Hammersmith Terrace, W. 





JOACHIM. 
[To Tar Eprrorn oF Tue “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your interesting article on “ Joachim” in the Spectafor 
of August 24th, and Sir Charles Stanford’s letter in the 
following issue, do not mention a fact which illustrates the 
musician as a thinker. I mean the friendship of two great 
masters, one of musical theory, the other of musical practice: 
Helmholz and Joachim. I have somewhere read the state- 
ment that for his original researches, physical and biological, 
especially those relating to reflex tones, Helmholz consulted 
Joachim, and obtained from his violin verifications of those 
remarkable discoveries. It can hardly be doubted that 
Joachim’s long and varied life will find a worthy interpreter. 
Happily, though the musician can no more be heard, bis 
striking and noble countenance is preserved for posterity ia 
the admirable portrait by the late Mr. Watts. Most eminent 
violinists only appear before the public as soloists. It was 4 
characteristic and important feature in Joachim’s perform- 
ances that he felt it a duty and an honour to join with other 
musicians inferior to himself in rendering the greatest 
original works, as he alone could teach his fellows how to 
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interpret their meaning,—a proof of his mental and moral 


jority.—1 am, Sir, &c., 
superiority Henry Dix Huron. 





THE WASTE OF DAYLIGHT. 
(To Tux Eprron or THe “Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—I have read your article and the ensuing correspondence 
with much interest; but I miss something. There is no 
suggestion of what I suppose to be the real cause why so 
much daylight is wasted in summer. This I take to be the 
shortness of daylight at or about midwinter, and the reflex 
action of that shortness on our habits of rising and retiring. 
If we take December Ist and February Ist as the beginning 
and end of midwinter months, we find that the sun rises at 
about 7.50 on each of these days, and of course from 
December Ist to 20th it is rising later and later. Or if we 
start from November 15th and go on to February 15th, 
counting three months as midwinter, we find the sun rising 
at 7.25 on the first and last of these days. Thus the sun is 
above the horizon for no more than four hours thirty-five 
minutes in the midwinter forenoons, and though there is 
about an hour of forenoon twilight, yet the twilight is apt 
to be so obscured by clouds that it produces no practical 
effect as illumination. In other words, any one who would 
rise at 7 on any morning between November 15th and 
February 15th must needs put on his clothes, and 
perhaps eat his breakfast, by artificial light. Is it any 
wonder that every one who can afford it keeps his bed in winter 
until 8 o’clock? I am not forgetting that the question is how 
to make the most of the long summer mornings, so as to have 
as much daylight as possible in reserve, between the close of 
the business day and sunset ; but my point is that the hour of 
rising is prescribed by the short winter days. Since 8 o’clock, 
or 7 at earliest, is the compulsory rising hour in winter, shops, 
offices, and places of business cannot open much before 10. 
In order to derive any advantage from the lengthening 
mornings, the hour of rising should be altered almost from 
month to month, and the hours of business in like manner. 
It would be delightful if it could be accomplished, but the 
fact that it has never been attempted goes far to prove it 
impracticable. Besides, even if we all took to rising at 6 from 
April to November, we should still,in May, June, and July, 
be wasting daylight from 3.30 or 4 a.m. I am not arguing 
against anything that your correspondents suggest, but simply 
endeavouring to state the difficulty. Unless this be done, no 
remedy can be discovered.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. S. R. 


[To Truk Eprror or tuk “Srecrator.” } 
Sir,—The letter of Mr. Frost in your last week’s issue entirely 
mistakes the drift of Mr. Willett’s scheme. That scheme 
deals with men as they are, not as they might be. A good 
deal of recreation might, as Mr. Frost says, be obtained before 
breakfast, but it is not. As one who invariably bathes, or 
golfs, or walks, or takes some form of exercise in the early 
hours of the morning, the present writer can testify to the 
exceedingly small fraction of mankind who take any form of 
outdoor exercise at that time, even when they are surrounded 
by opportunities. However, this is really wide of the mark. 
The main object of Mr. Willett’s scheme is to help those who 
are not surrounded by opportunities. His object is not, as 
Mr. Frost fears, to supply croquet-players with time for 
another game in the evening, but to supply the great mass of 
our city populations with more opportunities for “ healthy 
recreation,” and this he would do by concentrating the daylight 
hours of leisure. How little benefit, for example, one hour in 
the morning and another in the evening are to the city clerk 
immured in a wilderness of bricks and mortar, with miles to 
walk or bicycle before he can get out into real country. Tow 
far more useful are two solid hours of daylight in the evening. 
And on these September evenings, when the sun sets so soon 
after he gets home from his work, what would he not give for 
another half-hour or so of daylight? But he is assured that 
“all the good things Mr. Willett describes he has already.” 
Has he? The same mistake is made over those “ evenings 
indoors,” which may be affected by the scheme, though they 
are “often the mest pleasant part of the day.” Most 
pleasant, certainly, for the man who has had plenty of fresh 
air and has a comfortable smoking-room to retire to or a well- 
filled library. 


But are they quite so pleasant, quite so 








fascinating, for the man who has a noisy and well-filled 
cottage to retire to? Are evenings indoors quite so pleasant 
for the shopkeeper who has been tied down to his counter all 
day? It is these classes that the scheme would try to help, 
and by the judgment of these classes that it will stand or fall. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. Fox. 
104 Shoe Lane, E.C. 


[To rus Eprror or tas “ Srrcrator.” | 
Sir,—The proposal to advance the clocks in the kingdom from 
time to time during the early summer so as to obtain as much 
advantage as possible of daylight is too important a matter 
to be ridiculed out of discussion without full consideration. 
The main criticism against the proposal appears to be the 
difficulty of adjusting railway time-tables to the alterations of 
the clocks. Would not the easiest way be to make no altera- 
tions in the time-tables,—to have two times, one that of the 
clocks as adjusted, the other the railway time, which 
would be the real Greenwich time as at present? As 
it came to the time of the year when the clocks fell 
to be altered, the railway time-tables would contain a 
footnote that in a given week the railway time was 
so much behind regulated time, much as penny time- 
tables contain at present the information that motorists and 
bicyclists should light their lamps at certain hours in the 
evening. It is of interest to know that at Loretto School, 
Musselburgh, the suggestion has long since been carried into 
practice. At least as far back as 1885, during the summer 
term, the school clocks were advanced half-an-hour, and the 
practice, so far as I know, has been carried out from that time 
to this; nor am I aware that the alterations caused any 
serious inconvenience to any one of the fairly large community. 
At school we were in the habit of keeping in our minds that 
there were two times,—one the school time, the other the town 
or railway time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
O. L. 


[To tus Eprror or tae “Srectraror.”] 
Srr,—Would it not be easier to do as all other nations do,— 
t.e., to rise earlier? The English is the only nation in the 
world that lies in bed in the mornings. During the “light 
quarter” banks and shops could open at 7 o'clock. The people 
of all Continental countries are about and stirring at 6, a 
great number of them at 4 and 5 o’clock. The Eastern peoples 
rise even earlier.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Cuar.Les H. Watson, 
Florence. 


POETRY. 








THE LIMITED MAIL. 

Stow breath, stealthy breath, 
Out from the station’s noise and light 

Cleaving a forest of red and green 
Where one eye winks to white; 

Slow breath, stealthy breath 

Over the switches, into the keen 
Wind of the ghostly night. 


Lusty steam, quickening steam 
With the glimmering levers wider thrown, 
In a resolute rush to full ahead: 
Like a cresset of flame a fierce white cone 
Shoots to the clouds as the coal is spread; 
Houarser steam, roaring steam 
Miles on miles of shining rail 
Gathered and flung bebind in a havoc of speed ; 
This is the Mail, the Limited, Limited Mail 
Racing with letters and lives through hollow and mead, 
Crashing through cuttings that echo her fugitive din, 
Plunging to ambush in tunnels with sibilant blast, 
Winding in swift convolution by river and linn, 
Surging exultant as county by county is passed. 


Shut off steam, shut off steam, 
There the lights of the harbour gleam 
Hung in the sky like a starlit veil, 
And the great ship chafes in the dusky dawn 
Till the signals drop, as the whistling Mail 
Swings round to the docks and the night has 


gone. 
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Brakes down, brakes down 
Skirling through the silent town, 
Steadily slowing, through the gates 
Where the stately liner waits ; 
Brakes down ... brakes down... 
Brakes .. . hard . . . down. 
Witrrip L. RANDELL. 








BOOKS. 
—_—~>— 
AN IRISH MOHAMMEDAN.* 
THE whole scope of this book might be defined by saying that 
it is an essay on the difficulty the Western has in under- 
standing the Oriental. Bonaparte made ludicrous mistakes, 
and the late Haji Browne himself, an Irishman who 
turned Mohammedan, confesses that his understanding of 
the Egyptian after years of intimacy with him was still 
only partial. The difficulty, of course, is as great as ever, 
and in some ways it is insurmountable, for the Western, 
however deep his sympathy and penetration, cannot, and 
ought not to, change his own standards and his own 
method of thought. 
something in the West is a perfectly invalid reason in the 
brain of the Oriental. The two sides think in different terms. 
It is as though a man should argue with the most exact 
logic with another for whom all the logic has only the value 
of metaphor. We half expected that Haji Browne, whose 
superior enthusiasm in trying to get to close quarters with 
the Egyptian mind is completely symbolised in the fez he 
wears in the frontispiece and in the Egyptian servant who 
stands by him like the member of a bodyguard at attention, 
would have read his countrymen, from Lord Cromer downwards, 
a severe lesson. Some people act as though a half-way house of 
achievement were a position which entitles them to a withering 
haughtiness. But Haji Browne entirely upsets our expectation. 
He was evidently an exceptional man in more ways than one. 
Till we reached the end of the book we were not quite sure, it 
is true, how he would sum up on the British occupation; but 
his postscript, after all that has gone before, comes with an 
almost sensational force. He wrote this postscript after the 
announcement of Lord Cromer’s resignation, and the manner 
in which the news was received by many Egyptians of 
advanced political opinions was an eye-opener to him. He 
says, in substance, that he was prepared to hear, and in a 
measure to sympathise with, criticism of Lord Cromer, but 
the condemnation of Lord Cromer’s work root and branch 
showed him the entire lack of balance in the Egyptian leaders, 


Yet that which is a good reason for | 


and convinced him that to give them self-government now | 


would be a disastrous blunder :— 

“No other person,” he writes, “has ever had anything like 
the same opportunity of self-advancement, and keenly as I 
sympathise with them, warmly as I appreciate their good 
qualities, I am assured that if they do not attain self-govern- 
ment the fault will be their own, and their own only...... 
The official statement that the administration is to be carried 
on by Lord Cromer’s successor in the same spirit and on the 
same lines as those Lord Cromer has followed is the best 
guarantee that the Egyptians or European nations interested in 
the country could have that the magnificent work he has accom- 
plished is not to be lost.” 


Few classes in Egypt, indeed, provoke the author to harder 
words than the so-called “ Nationalists.” 
simple. He stands for Pan-Islamism (which, according to his 
definition, is not at all the dangerous thing it is often repre- 
sented to be), and the Nationalists are anti-Islamic. If any 
group of men seem to him more wrong-headed than the 
Nationalists, it is their allies in Britain, the extreme 
Liberals :— 


“Tf there is a party in Europe essentially and wholly in all its 
forms and all its aspirations anti-Islamic, it is the ultra-Radical 
party. Yet it is this party that the ‘ Nationalist’ party of Egypt 
is pleased to accept as itsally. Radicals and Radicalism are the 
ideals that Mustapha Pacha Kamel holds out to the Egyptians. 
He does not use the terms, but the principles he advocates are 
those proper to the terms. He may call himself a Mahomedan, 
but the policy he preaches is the policy of a Radical, and a man 
cannot be both a Radical and a Mahomedan. If, then, the 
‘Nationalists’ desire to promote reform, to protect and develop 
their own interests, let them fling their Radicalism aside and 
return to Islam.” 





te m Egypt and the Egyptians of To-day. 
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The explanation is 





We have said that the author does not pretend to full Success 
in his understanding of the Egyptian mind. In a deeply 
interesting autobiographical passage he describes the sacri. 
fices which must be made by an Occidental who orientalises 
himself. We only wish there were more self-revelation of 
this sort. We fancy that Haji Browne could have written 
a fascinating personal record, and we would willingly have 
forfeited for it all the not very important stuff he has 
written about Bonaparte :— 


“ Abandoning all that he has been he must seek to become that 
which he is not, and severing his life from all that has made it 
his, forego his tastes, stifle his prejudices, ignore his predilections 
suppress his emotions, thwart his inclinations, and laughing when 
he would weep, weep when he would laugh. And with this 
slaying of his own individuality he must in all things strive to 
identify himself with those alien to him, ever seeking to see, hear 
think, and act as they do. And he must do this not for a week. 
a month, or a year, but for many years. Not in one city, town Ps 
country, but in several, not merely mixing as best he may with 
the wealthy and the poor, the illiterate and the learned, but 
learning to be at home in the abodes of the prosperous and the 
haunts of the miserable, become equally so with the merchant in 
the bazaar and the wandering fakir in the desert. And through 
it all he must ever be other than his home life and training haye 
made him. Ceaselessly on the alert to detect the nature, feelings, 
and impulses of others and to hide his own. And he must be 
| and do all this day and night, in the loneliness of the desert as 
| in the busy haunts of men. And in doing this he is treading a 
road over which there is no return, The further he goes, the 
more perfect is his success, the more impossible it becomes for 
him to regain his starting-point. Never again can he be that 
which he has been before. He may quit the East, return to the 
home of his childhood and mix again with his fellows as one of 
them, but he can never recover the place he has left and lost, for 
he who goes down into the East, though his heart never cease to 
yearn for home and the things of home, is daily, slowly, imper- 
ceptibly, yet surely, being estranged, and he goes home to find 
that he no longer has a home, that neither in the East nor in the 
West is there any rest for him. Thenceforth and for ever he is 
alone in the world and, with his own sympathies enlarged and 
enriched, can hope for no sympathy, no fellowship, amidst all the 
teeming millions.of the earth.” 


There is surely pathos in that. 

The dominant trait of the Egyptian character is, says Haji 
Browne, fidelity to Islam, and in consequence fidelity to the 
Sultan. We must say that we should not be prepared 
to back the Sultan in order to have it said of us 
that we have made a beginning in understanding the 
Egyptian mind. But we can nevertheless laugh over the 
bungling of Bonaparte, who, with ‘“ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity ” running in his head, genially made proclamation 
that “all men are equal in the sight of God.” Unfortunately, 
the Koran, the “Word of God,” asserts the contrary in 
precise terms. That error was characteristic of all the 
Napoleonic attempt to found an Eastern Empire and “ take 
Europe in reverse.” The Egyptians on their side foolishly 
forgot sometimes that their submission to some one was 
inevitable. When they refused supplies to Nelson's ships 
they were only making the advent of the French easier; 
antagonism to the Beys, again, only meant an indirect incite- 
ment to the rapacity of the Turks. In the long run the 
Egyptian’s existence depended on his submission; and we 


| venture to say that, in a happier sense, the truth still holds 


good, and will do so for some time to come. The author's 
strictures on Bonaparte are a beating of the air. He speaks 
contemptuously again and again of the “historians.” For 
“historians ” perhaps we ought to read “ French historians,” 
for no others (and not even the French historians of to-day) 





| * #3. . ” 
would call Napoleon “the hero of our modern civilisation. 


| influences ” 








The Egyptian’s opinion of the Briton is different from the 
opinion he had of the Frenchman at the end of the eighteenth 
century. He regards the Briton as “a beast, but a just 
beast.” (The author, by the way, attributes this precious 
phrase to an Etonian, but we have always heard that it was 
said by a Rugbeian of Dr. Temple, and Temple himself, we 


| believe, used to quote it with pride.) Among the “healthy 


which the author finds in Egypt to-day are 
the increased acquaintance of the people with European 
civilisation, their increased knowledge of the Mohammedan 
countries of the world, and the development of the Arabic 
Press. Among “unhealthy influences” he mentions the pro- 
British Arabic paper Mokattam, the aloofness and disdainful- 
ness of the British official, and the conduct of certain Britons 
(classed as “ cads”) who outrage all the susceptibilities of the 
Egyptians. We cannot discuss these matters, but we are 
sure that Lord Cromer would not disagree in a single instance 
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with the spirit of the author’s aspirations for a deeper 
sympathy between Briton and Egyptian. As Pan-Islamism 
js a topic of the moment, we must end by quoting the author's 
own highly pacific conception of his own creed :— 


“The yearly increasing facility of travelling in the East and 
the growth of the Arabic and Indian Mahomedan Press, have 
naturally tended to help forward the efforts of the more 
enlightened Moslems in various lands who were first stirred to 
movement by the discussion in the European Press, and to-day 
wherever Islam exists there is a Pan-Islamic party, generally 
small, but always having as its leaders the most enlightened and 
most advanced men. Under the guidance of these men Pan- 
Islamism is essentially a defensive and not an aggressive move- 
ment—one for the elevation of the people, aud therefore an 
intellectual and peace-promoting and not a military or war- 
provoking one. That a few of the most ignorant of the people 
should attach some hazy idea of Moslem conquest to their 
conception of Pan-Islamism is but natural, but to assume that 
because their vague, ill-formed, and wholly undigested thoughts 
now and then find expression in the columns of irresponsible 
journals, run for the most part by men of no position, education, 
or influence, these are to be taken as the true exponents of Moslem 
thought is absurd. Instead of being a danger to Europe or 
civilisation Pan-Islamism is a movement that should have the 
support of every lover of peace and civilisation, and the fact that 
it is making progress in Egypt is but a proof that the Egyptians 
have awakened to the sense of the only way in which the best 
and truest interests of their country and their religion can be 


served.” 





NAVAL BOOKS OF REFERENCE.* 

Prior to the publication of the first number of Lord Brassey's 
Naval Annual in 1886 there was no yearly publication, in 
English, giving in a summarised form particulars of the war 
fleets of the world. In the modest preface to the first Naval 
Annual Lord Brassey expressed the hope “that it may be 
the means of bringing together a large amount of information 
on naval subjects which has hitherto been obtainable only 
by consulting numerous publications, chiefly from foreign 
sources.” This hope has been fully realised. From year to year 
aseries of volumes has been issued by Lord Brassey and Mr. 
T, A. Brassey which contain materials for the history of modern 
naval construction. From the first it went beyond its foreign 
competitors in size, wealth of illustration, and range of subjects. 
For the most part the Naval Annuals published abroad had 
taken the form of pocket-books. The Austrian Navy, for 
example, had its Marine-Almanach, which is still published in a 
much improved form. The French Navy had its Carnet and 
its Aide Mémoire for the use of naval officers, both of them 
serving as pocket-books. Lord Brassey’s scheme went much 
beyond this; but there was room for such a publication in 
this country, and about twelve years ago Sir William Laird 
Clowes published the first number of The Naval Pocket-Book, 
the last issue of which (edited by Mr. Geoffrey Laird Clowes) 
was published in July. In this little volume is brought 
together in a compact form a great mass of information, 
including the particulars of warships, their armour, arma- 
ments, and equipments; lists of the docking facilities existing 
in all parts of the world; plans showing the distribu- 
tion of the armour and the armaments in various types; 
and other details of value to naval officers and readers 
interested in modern warship construction. From the first 
The Naval Pocket-Book took rank with its foreign predecessors, 
and it has been improved from year to year. Its illustrations 
might be still further improved, we think, for in this respect 
the Austrian Almanach and the German TJaschenbuch der 
Kriegsflotten have undoubtedly an advantage at present. 
This matter is worth the consideration of the editor in the 
preparation of the next edition. It may be that the foreign 
publications are to some extent State-aided; so that they can 
be produced in a more expensive style, and yet sold at a 
moderate price. The value of The Naval Pocket-Book is, how- 
ever, so great to the Royal Navy that the Admiralty might 
with advantage distribute considerable numbers to the ships 
of the Fleet, and in this manner give assistance to its further 
improvement. 

One notable feature in The Naval Pocket-Book is its 
practical avoidance of controversy, and limitation of the 
record to facts so far as they can be ascertained. There is, 
it is true, a simple classification of ships, and a comparative 
summary of the fighting fieets based upon that classification ; 
und there is a brief article entitled “ Notes on Torpedoes ” 


* (1) The Naval Pocket-Book, 1907, London: W. Thacker and Co. [7s. 6d 
net./——(2) Fighting Ships. Founded and Edited by F. T. Jane. Loudon: 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. [2Is. net. | 








which is almost wholly descriptive. The system that has been 
followed is obviously the right one for a book of this 
character, to which readers turn for facts rather than 
opinions. The editor takes care to indicate the lack of 
definite official information in certain cases by the simple 
process of leaving blanks in his tables of dimensions, engine- 
power, armour protection, and armament when he has not 
trustworthy information to go upon. He also endeavours to 
revise and correct the tables in successive issues; so that 7’he 
Naval Pocket-Book, although not a rival to the larger and 
more costly Naval Annual, meets a definite want, and will, we 
trust, long continue to appear. 

Fighting Ships is a publication of an entirely different 
character. It was founded about ten years ago by Mr. F. T. 
Jan., and for several years bore the title of All the World's 
Fighting Ships. Mr. Jane is well known as the inventor of a 
naval war game, as an artist who has devoted great attention 
to portraiture of warships of all classes, and as a writer on 
naval subjects who has the courage of his opinions and claims 
considerable authority as a critic of naval policy. It is un- 
necessary to express any opinion on these claims in the present 
notice, the whole object of which is to indicate the character 
and scope of the book. As a summary of information in 
regard to modern warships it has much to commend it. The 
illustrations are very numerous, and on the whole excellent. 
They include reproductions of photographs of the ships 
described; plans showing the disposition of armour and 
armament; tabulated dimensions; details of offensive and 
defensive power, machinery, boilers, and other features. 
Silhouettes of the ships are given in all cases, and notes are 
appended as to details in external appearance by means 
of which the identification of the various types may be 
assisted. Mr. Jane has also brought together information 
in regard to the steaming capabilities, coal consumptions, 
mancuvring powers, and supposed condition of the several 
ships. He has evidently bestowed immense labour on the 
compilation of this information, and has been assisted 
in the task by a large number of official and unofficial 
persons. 

A new feature has been introduced this year, and has 
special interest in connexion with the possible use of 
mercantile auxiliaries in naval warfare. Particulars and 
drawings are given of the great ocean-going steamships which 
receive subventions or subsidies, and which may be employed 
for scouting or other services. An endeavour has been made 
to indicate the localities in which the important liners are 
likely to be found in the course of their ordinary service. As 
a matter of fact, one governing condition in the employment 
of such auxiliaries must always be the prearrangements made 
for arming, equipping, and manning them. Each Admiralty 
that contemplates using mercantile vessels will obviously 
frame its own lists, and make its own preparations. 

While Fighting Ships contains much valuable informa- 
tion, well arranged and well summarised, and is excellent 


in its graphic record of facts, it undoubtedly suffers 
from too marked an impress of the personal opinions 
of its founder and editor. No one is likely to object 


to brief and occasional statements of opinion by an author 
or compiler who has made a long and special study of his 
subject; but Mr. Jane exceeds reasonable limits in his 
comments. The real value of the book for purposes 
of reference lies in its facts; and Mr. Jane would do 
well to bear that distinction in mind. As an assessor 
of the relative fighting values of different ships, and 
as a critic of naval policy generally, he assumes an 
authority to which he has not sufficient claim. His facility 
as a draughtsman leads him to multiply illustrations of 
new types said to be contemplated by various navies, 
muny of which are admitted by him to be either aban- 
doned or of a doubtful character. It would surely be 
wiser and more helpful to readers if in such cases it 


stated that no trustworthy information 


was frankly 
was yet available. The drawings representing new 
German battleships illustrate this criticism. Three dia- 


grams are given of designs that have been considered, and 
then a note is added: “All discarded, it is believed.” 
A fourth diagram shows in detail the design which it is 
thought has been approved; there are also tabular statements 
of thicknesses of armour, calibres and number of guns, engine- 


power, &c. But in the preface one reads that “it is 
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impossible to guarantee that every ship will be completed as 
designed,” and that “the plans given are those decided upon 
at the time of going to press.” It would be preferable as well as 
simpler if Mr. Jane had produced no drawings until the inten- 
tions of the German Admiralty had been made known. The 
Dilke Return, issued on the authority of the Admiralty, gives 
seventeen thousand nine hundred and sixty tons displacement, 
twenty thousand horse-power, and fourteen to sixteen eleven- 
inch guns as particulars of the ‘Ersatz Sachsen’ and 
‘Ersatz Bayern’; for the two battleships in this year’s 
programme the only information given in that Return is 
that the armament will probably be as in the ‘Ersatz 
Sachsen.’ Broadly speaking, therefore, the German ships 
will rival the ‘Dreadnought’ class in size, power, and cost. 
These are the essential facts available at present, and they 
suffice. 


Similar remarks may be applied to the facts and illustra- 
tions given by Mr. Jane for the last-designed battleships and 
cruisers of Japan and the United States. Apparent fulness 
of detail is accompanied by lack of definite information. What 
is certain, however, is that both these countries have ordered 
or laid down vessels of about twenty thousand tons dis- 
placement, whereas the ‘ Dreadnought’ is under eighteen 
thousand tons, and the three later vessels of her class are 
eighteen thousand six hundred tons. With equal skill in 
design—and this is a reasonable assumption—these larger 
ships should have greater offensive and defensive power, even 
if endowed with speed equal to that of our ships. Further, it 
is notable that in secondary armament they are markedly 
superior. Whereas the ‘Dreadnought’ has only 3in. guns, 
and her sister-ships are said to be intended to carry 4 in., the 
American ships have 5in. and the Japanese 6 in. and 4°7 in. 
Our new battleships, in consequence of having been laid 
down before their competitors, will consequently be inferior 
to these foreign vessels ; and this is the more to be regretted 
since we can and do build warships more rapidly than our 
rivals, could have deferred with safety the date of beginning 
construction, and yet have ensured earlier completion of more 
powerful vessels. 

Professed secrecy respecting new designs is rather the fashion 
at present, the lead having been taken in this policy by the 
Admiralty in regard to the ‘ Dreadnought’ and ‘ Invincible’ 
classes. France adheres to the older and better course of 
publicity, well knowing that after ships have been laid down 
secrecy is virtually impossible. The ‘Danton’ class of battle- 
ships—six of which are authorised and in process of construc- 
tion—have been officially described in all their main features, 
and the design is one of which the French may well be proud. 
The serious fact in regard to the French programme is the 
slow rate of execution; due largely to financial reasors. The 
first two ships are not to be finished until the end of 1910, 
and the other four some months later. In other words, 
four years or more will be occupied in their construction, 
as against two years allowed for contemporary British 
ships, and about three years for German and American 
ships. 

A second section of Fighting Ships is devoted to short 
papers on special subjects, contributed by the editor and other 
writers, some of whom are anonymous. This part of the book 


has not equal interest with the corresponding section in | 


»xrevious issues, when distinguished foreign contributors : é 
I 2 “ | had no conversational power”; whereas the Duke of York 


assisted Mr. Jane. There is a good deal in these articles open 
to serious criticism, and some of them are marked by a breezi- 


ness of style and loudness of assertion not well suited to the | 
serious nature of the subjects discussed, which include coast | 


defence, programmes of construction, armour and armament, 
and progress in warship engineering. The article on engineer- 
ing furnishes a pleasing contrast to its neighbours in method 
and style, being one of a series written for successive issues 


those subjects his paper will be read with interest, while 
his opinions will command respect. It is to be hoped 


that the editor of Fighting Ships will secure in future | 


a larger number of similar contributions, and so bring 
the second part of his book into more suitable relation to 
the valuable compilation of information embodied in the 
first pure. 





LORD ELCHO OF THE “FORTY-FIVE,”* 
Tus is one of the most authoritative, and, from the stand. 
point of style, one of the most lively and interesting, con. 
tributions that have recently been made to the literature 
of the “Forty-five.” The author of the Short Account of the 
Affairs of Scotland could write English well and with more 
than average piquancy; Mr. Evan Charteris, who has 
printed the narrative from the MS. in the possession of 
his father, Lord Wemyss, shows in his biography of the 
narrator that he can write delightfully. The papers left by 
the Jacobite politician and grumbler who, but for an attainder, 
would have been the fifth Earl of Wemyss have not been 
altogether unknown to, or quite neglected by, the historians 
of Scotland. Sir Walter Scott saw them; more recently Mr. 
Andrew Lang has seen them; Mr. Ewald was permitted to 
utilise both them and Lord Elcho’s Journal, written jn 
French, in his Life of Prince Charles. But never before has 
the Short Account seen the light in its entirety. The publica. 
tion is so valuable that we may hope we shall soon have by 
way of sequel a reprint of the Journal on which Mr. Charteris’s 
Memoir is based. 

David, Lord Elcho was a son of the fourth Earl of 
Wemyss, and was born at Wemyss Castle, in Fifeshire, on 
August 2Ist, 1721; he was thus a year younger than Prince 
Charles Edward. His mother was more notable than his 
father, being the daughter of Colonel Francis Charteris of 
Amisfield, the fortunate gamester celebrated by Pope, and 
declared by Arbuthnot to possess every vice except prodigality 
and hypocrisy. Lord Wemyss was a mild and somewhat 
sentimental partisan of the Stuarts. The bias of a tutor, and 
four years at Winchester School, where masters and pupils 
alike were divided into “ Georgites” and “ Jacobites,” confirmed 
his son in the paternal faith, and also in a Scotch ultra. 
patriotic hatred of England and Englishmen. In 1738 Elcho 
went with a tutor to Rheims, where a lady taught him the 
French language and manners, and subsequently he spent a 
year at the Military Academy of Angers. There had not 
been much study at Winchester. Of Angers we are told:— 

“The course of study at Angers inclined to the lighter side of 
education. It is not without interest to read what was then 
thought necessary to round off and complete a man of the world. 
Let us take a day at Angers in the summer. At five o’clock a.m. 
the day’s work began with riding. ‘This was followed by instruc- 
tion in fencing, the rest of the morning being taken up with 
lessons in mathematics, design, and music. Dinner concluded, 
there was an adjournment to the dancing-saloon, where steps and 
figures and the intricacies of deportment occupied the afternoon 
till it was time to dress for the Assemblies in the town. At the 
Assemblies concerts and comedies were given, and the weary 
student late in the evening returned to supper and games of 
hazard. After a year of this inspiriting substitute fora University 
training he left Angers, and with three brother Academicians and 
a tutor, all of the same political persuasion, started on the usual 
grand tour of eldest sons.” 

In the course of this tour—at Florence—Elcho made the 
acquaintance of Horace Walpole, who seems to have thought 
a good deal of him, and, in particular, of his personal 
appearance. From Florence he went with some Jacobite 
friends to Rome. There he saw both the Old and the Young 
Pretender. Of the one he suys: “ He appeared to be a 
Prince most affable, most well-informed, and most sensible; 
bigotry was his worst fault.” Of the other he says: “He 
appeared to have no tastes except for hunting and musie, and 


“wus suave, loved conversation, and pleased people more 
than his brother.” Nevertheless, Elcho left Rome in the 
spring of 1741 fully committed to the Jacobite cause. His 
temper towards Englishmen was not improved by the treat- 
ment he received in England. He was stoned, hissed as 
“the French dog,” and driven out of Drury Lane Theatre 
with candles and apples. When he reached Wemyss 


of Fighting Ships by Mr. C. Sells, M.Inst.C.E. This year | Castle, Lord Sinclair, who bad been out in the “ Fifteen, 


he has dealt fully with the progress of turbine-engines and | 
water-tube boilers. As a summary of information on | 


and bad written a caustic account of it, advised him to 
take service with King George, as he considered the Stuarts 
—by that time he had himself abjured Jacobitism—an 
ungrateful race. But although Elcho may well have hesitated, 
and although he did visit “ Whigs” like the Earl of Suther- 
land, the men who influenced him most, like the Earl of 


* A Short Account of the Affatrs of Scotland in the Years 1744, 1745, 1745. By 
David, Lord Kicho. Priuted from the Original Manuscript at Gostord, with @ 
Memoir and Avuotations by the Hon Lyan Charteris, Edinburgh: David 
De up las, i net. 
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Traquair, Sir James Steuart of Coltness, and, above all, the 
arcb-conspirator—and “brain” of the “ Forty-five ”"—John 
Murray of Broughton, were Jacobites. As a consequence he 
not only threw in his lot with the Stuart cause, but took an 
active part in making preparations in 1743 and 1744 for the 
memorable Rising. His younger brother gave to the cause 
£1,500, which Lord Elcho frequently endeavoured, but always 
in vain, to recover from Charles. He paid more than one 
private visit to Charles at Paris, either alone or in the company 
of Murray. During the course of one of them he received a 
commission as Colonel of Dragoons. Nevertheless, Elcho was, 
on his own showing at least, one of those Jacobites who kept 
imploring their Prince not to attempt a landing in Britain 
unless he had a substantial French force with him. He 
helped to found the Buck Club in Edinburgh, from which 
rendezvous of the Scottish Jacobites was written to the 
Young Chevalier the celebrated letter which told him that 
unless he could bring with him some six thousand troops 
and thirty thousand louis d'or his expedition would spell 
ruin. Had this letter been delivered by Lord Traquair, 
to whom it was entrusted, the Rising might have been 
prevented. As things turned out, Elcho always blamed 
Murray of Broughton for that unfortunate venture, and 
maintained that he would not have “come out” at all but 
for his brother Jacobite’s misrepresentation of the Prince’s 
resources in men. He did not join the expedition till the 
eve of its entry into Edinburgh. He was given command 
of the Prince’s Life Guards, perhaps because Charles dis- 
trusted his General, Lord George Murray. In 1746, 
“when all was lost,” he escaped to Paris, whence be wrote 
to the British Government asking for pardon. The 
request was not unnaturally refused. Charles also declined to 
see him. Yet Elcho spent years in seeking to recover the 
£1,500 which he had handed over in Scotland. Indeed, the 
best part of his life was consumed in fruitless efforts to better 
himself by solicitations—not all in vain—to the French Court 
for pecuniary aid, and in heiress-hunting. Among the persons 
he met in the course of his wanderings on the Continent was 
Clementina Walkinshaw, who told him of Charles’s brutal 
ill-treatment of her, and for whose daughter he almost 
secured a husband. 

In 1776 Elcho was at last successful in his matrimonial 
aspirations, and on September 9th, at the age of fifty-five, he 
was married at Bental to a daughter of the Baron and 
Baroness D’Exhull :— 

“With his wife he received a dowry of three thousand imperial 
florins. But financial considerations appear to have played a 
small part in the marriage, and a new era of peace and content 
seemed about to bring consolation to the later years of the exile. 
But it was short-lived. In November, 1777, Lady Elcho gave 
birth toason. The child died within a few hours, the mother 
survived only a day. Elcho was once more alone and a wanderer. 
He was inconsolable. Their year of married life at his home in 
Switzerland had been attended with complete happiness. .... . 
He resumed his former life of travel, with occasional residence at 
his home, where, as the municipal archives show, he continued to 
gain the respect and esteem of the authorities and the inhabitants 
among whom his estranging lot was cast. He died in Paris in 
1787; but in the town of Baile his memory is perpetuated by the 
bells of the parish church, which before his death he presented to 
on in recognition of the welcome extended to him by the 

Circumstances and environment had so much to do with both 
the formation and the warping of Elcho’s character that it 
would be idle as well as uncharitable to dogmatise on the 
subject. He was not devoid of courage. It may or may not 
be true, as recorded by Sir Walter Scott in his Journal on the 
authority of Sir James Steuart Denham, Elcho’s nephew and 
bosom friend, that when Charles rode off the field of Culloden 
“Lord Elcho called after him, ‘ There you go for a damned 
cowardly Italian!’” ‘The chances are against the truth of 
the story. Elcho has many bitter things to say of Charles in 
his narrative, but he does not say this. It is on record that 
after Culloden he was one of the officers who accompanied 
the Prince part of the way to Arisaig. This he could not 
have done if he had insulted Charles on the field. On Elcho's 
own bravery—once he bad thrown in his lot and his money 
with the Jacobite cause—no imputation, as we have said, has 
been cast, although “Jupiter” Carlyle, who saw him after 
the rout of Cope at Prestonpans, says he had an air of 
savage ferocity that disgusted and alarmed people, and 
Horace Walpole declares that “he had distinguished 
himself beyond all the rebel commanders by brutality and 








insults and cruelty to our prisoners.’ Mr. Charteris’s 
admirable characterisation of Elcho is worth giving :— 


“It has often been said that Adam Smith thought there was a 
Scotsman inside every man. In Elcho there was little else. The 
political character of his training made escape from the bond of 
nationality impossible. His fights as a boy at Winchester, his 
treatment as a young man in London, the open hatred of the 
Union which he was taught to develop in Scotland, all combined 
to establish in him a deep-seated aversion to the prevailing 
system of Anglicised government and the dominance of what he 
considered a hectoring nationality. He was one of the ‘master 
spirits who have got the start of this majestic world.’ In 
politics and the larger movement of national interests he was 
always at sea, and his soundings, when he took them, were 
invariably wrong. He was blind to the true significance of 
the Union. He totally miscalculated the forces opposed to a 
Stuart restoration. In war, when the watch-fires were kindling 
through Europe, he was unable to see beyond the clash of 
arms, and the incidents of the campaign. In peace he never 
doubted the permanence of the existing order of things. 
To the pent-up energy below, and deliberating tendency of 
opinion above, he was equally dead. Cast in a feudal mould, 
he carried into a new world of change and progress the outfit 
of a generation for whom there was no longer foothold. ..... 
He was practical, and perhaps sordid—so were his contem- 
poraries. He was not fired by any stirring aspirations—peither 
was the generation to which he belonged. He took no thought 
for the things of the mind. It is not on record that, once 
away from school, he ever read a book. It is true also that 
in his constant negotiations for marriage he displayed those 
practical instincts which are conventionally said to be Scottish 
characteristics. On the other hand, he was candid and sincere. 
He was gifted with soldierly qualities; he played a distinguished 
part in ’45-’46, and he favourably impressed not a few of those 
with whom he served. If his observation of passing events was 
superficial, it was at least accurate, and no more trustworthy 
account of Charles's campaign is to be found than that contained 
in the narrative.” 


This may be supplemented and confirmed by an extract from 
Elcho’s own writing :— 

“Ferocious in prosperity, and abject in adversity—that is the 
national character of the English. Their hatred towards all 
nations of Europe is well known. They cannot even tolerate 
their subjects, the Irish. Their conduct towards their subjects in 
America brought upon them a civil war. Their animosity against 
their own compatriots in Scotland is such that a turmoil arises 
when the King appoints a Scotsman to be his Minister; yet 
without Scotland what would they do? The Scots are their 
mainstay in all their wars. Take three years of the war in 
America and see how the brave Frazer, Agnew, Campbell, Aber- 
crombie, and Pitcairn, all officers of rank, and Scotsmen, have 
laid down their lives, but not an Englishman of rank has done so. 
Their Howe and their Clinton did nothing with their numerous 
troops, and their Burgoyne, with all his hosts, laid down their 
arms.” 

Here we have Elcho—and “ Charley-over-the-water ” patriotism 
as well—at their richest, and perhaps worst. 

Mr. Walter Blaikie, who has made a special study of the 
details of the great Jacobite failure, says of the Short 
Account that it is a document of greater interest than the 
narrative of James Maxwell of Kirkconnell, who was an 
officer in Elcho’s regiment, and that “if we except The Lyon 
in Mourning and the soldierly letters of Lord George Murray, 
it is the most important contemporary contribution to the 
history of the Forty-five that has been published.” This is 
no doubt correct; the bitterness against the Prince which 
inspires and pervades the Short Account speaks for its 
sincerity, if not for its accuracy. His chief charges against 
Charles are these :— 

“What displeased the people of fashion was that he did not 
seem to have the least sense of what they had done for him, but 
on the contrary would often say that they had done nothing but 
their duty as his father’s subjects were bound to do; then as he 
had his head full of the notion of commanding his army as if 
they had been mercenaries and had their fortunes depending 
upon his will and pleasure, he never consulted with any of them, 
or let them know in the least any of his schemes, but managed 
all his affairs in a hidden way with his favourites, Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, Mrs. O'Sullivan, Murray, and Hay, but particularly 
Mr. Hay, who governed him entirely...... Then there were 
people about him that profited of his displeasure, to represent 
the Scots to him as a mutinous people, and that it was not so 
much for him they were fighting as for themselves, and repeated 
to him all their bad behaviour to King Charles the first and 
second, and put it into the worst lights to him, which wrought 
upon him so far that at the Battle of Culloden he thought all the 
Scots in general were a parcell of traitors, and he would always 
have continued of the same way of thinking if he had immedi- 
ately got out of the country, but the care they took of his person 
while he was hiding made him change his mind and fix treason 
only to particulars.” 


Elcho’s obviously accurate account of the disposition of the 
Highland army at Duddingston, near Edinburgh, before the 
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march into England deserves to be given as a relief to 
his bitterness :-— 

“It was a very sort of camp, for the Highlanders 
chose as soon to lay without the tent as within, and never had 
them rightly pitched. The Prince lay always in the camp, and 
never strip’d. He used to come into town early and assemble 
his Council. After that he din’d with his principal officers in 

blick, After dinner, he rode out with his Guards and review’d 

is army, came back and sup’d in town, and after supper went 
and sleep’d in the camp. Sometimes he sup’d in the camp. 
The Prince lived in Edinburgh from the 22nd of September to 
the 31st October with great splendour and magnificence, had 
every morning a numerous Court of his officers. After he had 
held a Councill he din’d with his principall officers in publick, 
where there was always a crowd of all sorts of people to see 
him dine. After dinner he rode out attended by his lifeguards, 
and review’d his army, where there was always a great number 
of spectators in coaches and on horseback. After the review, 
he came to the Abbey, where he received the ladies of fashion 
that came to his drawing-room. Then he sup’d in publick, and 
generally there was music at supper and a ball afterwards.” 





SPORT AND ZOOLOGY ABROAD.* 
Mr. Setovus is a wonderful man. Nearly forty years have 
passed since he landed as a youth in South Africa, and 
embarked on the career of a professional elephant-hunter. 
His good fortune as a hunter has not deserted him, and years 
have not diminished his energy and skill. In 1904 he madea 
hunting-trip to the Yukon Territory in North America, and 
returned with the finest hunting-trophy that has ever fallen to 
his rifle. We are forcibly reminded of the changes that have 
come over the country south and north of the Zambesi by a 
new edition of A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa, which was 
first published in 1881. Those who read it then should read it 
again, and give it to their children. Mr. Selous’s book is one 
of the most delightful works of the kind that have ever been 
written. It carries us back to the days when the falls of the 
Zambesi were newly discovered and Rhodesia was an unex- 
plored region, when elephants and lions shared the country 
with the Matabele. The old illustrations of hairbreadth 
escapes still give us a thrill, and no one has yet surpassed Mr. 
Smit in drawing antelopes. But we must turn from these 
pleasing recollections to Mr. Selous’s latest work, Recent 
Hunting Trips in British North America. The first of these 
journeys, to Newfoundland in 1900, was not very successful. 
Mr. Selous had been a trip in Canada, and secured a moose- 
head which would make many sportsmen happy for life. He 
landed in Newfoundland at the end of October, and found the 
caribou migrating over the railway in herds on the road to 
their winter feeding-grounds, But this was not the sort of 
shooting he expected; and so, taking stock of the land, and 
laying his plans accordingly, he returned next year with a couple 
of canoes. With these he reached St. John’s Pond, and made a 
most successful expedition to the south-west of that lake. 
Here he found almost virgin soil for sportsmen, and indeed 
much of the country was quite unexplored. Here, also, he shot 
a splendid old caribou stag with a magnificent head of forty 
points, bearing horns palmated from top to bottom and 
wonderfully broad and strong. The sportsman will turn with 
interest to the photographs with which the book is illustrated. 
In particular, some showing herds of caribou swimming across 
the lakes are worthy of notice. The license entitled Mr. 
Selous to kill five stags, and these were easily obtained on this 
new hunting-ground. In Newfoundland, at any rate, the 
caribou was not found a difficult beast to stalk. In 1905 
Mr. Selous made his third expedition to the interior of the 
island, and the best caribou which he got is now to be seen 
in the Natural History Museum. In 1904 and 1906 he made 
two extremely interesting and successful trips up the Macmillan 
River, in North-Western Canada. On the first of these he had 
the company of Mr. Sheldon, who was collecting for the 





* (1) A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa. By Frederick Courteney Selous. 
With 17 Full-page Illustrations. A New Edition. London: Macmillan and Co, 
7s. 6d. net. |——-(2) Recent Hunting Trips in British North America. By F. C. 

lous. With 65 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author and others. 
London : Witherby and Co. [16s. net.]——(3) Sunshine and Sport in Florida 
and the West Indies. By F. G. Aflalo. With 47 Illustrations. London: T. 
Werner Laurie. [l6s. net.|——(4) Rambles of an Australian Naturalist. 
Written by Paul Fountain from the Notes and Journals of Thomas Ward, 
London: John Murray. [10s. 6d. net.)——(5) European Animals: their 
Geological History and Geographical Distribution, By R. F. Scharff, Ph.D., 
B.Sc. London: A. Constable and Co. [7s. 6d. net.]|——(6) The Sense of Touch 
in Mammals and Birds. By Walter Kidd, M.D., F.Z.5. With 164 Illustrations 
from Drawings and Microphotographs. London: A. and C. Black. [5s. net,] 
——(7) The Wit of the Wild. By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. [6s.) (8) Nature's Craftsmen: Popular Studws of Ants and 
other Insects. By Henry Christopher McCook. Illustrated from Nature. 
London; Harper and Brothers. (7s, 6d, net.) 





Washington Museum. They shot over country where no 
white man had been, and the difficulties of transport were 
serious. Moreover, the season is a short one. The whol 
account of these two expeditions is most excellent j 
The great moose trophy to which we alluded above is unique. 
Its magnificent antlers measured five feet seven inches in g 
straight line across the palms, and were exceedingly magsivg 
and heavy. It is believed to be the record head from British 
North America, though larger ones have been got from the 
Kenai Peninsula, in Alaska. Mr. Selous’s account of hig 
daily doings is a plain, straightforward narrative which wil] 
be invaluable to those who follow him into these Northern 
wilds. He also gives much interesting information about 
the aspect of the country, the fauna, the habits of beavers, 
the races of wild sheep in North America, and the big game 
generally. American Alaska is now closed by law to 

men. This does not, unfortunately, mean that the fauna ig 
being preserved. Red-skinned and white-skinned meat. 
hunters, who supply the mining-camps, are rapidly slaughter. 
ing the game with Winchester rifles of the latest pattern. 

We turn to very different sport amidst very different 
surroundings. Mr. Aflalo is, we need hardly say, an angler, 
and the most interesting part of his last book, Sunshine and 
Sport in Florida and the West Indies, deals with tarpon. 
fishing. It is the best thing we have read from Mr, Afialo’s 
pen, and written in his vivid, if flowery, style. The sport at 
Boca Grande is excellently described. Seventeen tarpon in 
eleven days is fair sport, but unfortunately not one of these 
was a really big one. The fish caught by a lady in 1902, which 
weighed a hundred and seventy-eight pounds, is, we believe, 
not yet surpassed. Mr. Aflalo contributes something to our 
knowledge of the natural history of Florida fishes; the most 
elaborate details of rods, tackle, and all other requisites are 
given; and he very properly deplores the useless slaughter 
of tarpon which goes on during the season, when no one 
wants the fish except for specimens or sporting trophies. 
There is no skill needed to hook a tarpon, and more strength 
than skill in playing him when he is on. Mr. Aflalo 
minutely analyses the causes from which fish are lost, and 
how far they are avoidable. All this will be more eagerly 
read than Mr. Aflalo’s experiences on the Cunarder crossing 
the Atlantic, his impressions of American hotels, or the 
adventures that befell him on the railroad between New York 
and his destination in Florida. He criticises America more 
freely than most travellers, who are, as a rule, anxious, and 
rightly anxious, not to hurt the feelings of those among whom 
they were in the position of guests. A good deal that he has 
to say is amusing enough. Need we add that so eminent 
a writer on sport secured an interview with the President? 
But it is of the fishing that we like best to read. Besides 
tarpon, we learn about the sharks and gigantic rays of 
this coast, the jewfish, the groupers, the channel bass, the 
so-called “trout.” We read, also, something of alligators 
and rattlesnakes, of birds and insects, especially mosquitoes. 
Florida is not a very beautiful country, but the coast has 
great charms; and May at Boca Grande, when mocking- 
birds sing and pelicans wheel overhead, is delightful. Mr. 
Aflalo returned to England by way of Cuba and Jamaica. 
Altogether, we doubt not, it was a pleasant sporting trip and 
not a difficult journey. For £150 one may have a six weeks’ 
holiday and catch some tarpon. 

The next volume before us is a remarkable one. The scene 
changes from America to Australia. The Rambles of an 
Australian Naturalist is a most interesting book, and a store- 
house of observations on the fauna, flora, and geology of 
Australia. The author, as we learn from the preface, is Mr. 
Ward, a Queensland stock-farmer who has devoted intervals 
of a roughly laborious life to studying Nature in the wild. The 
editor is Mr. Paul Fountain. “My task,” writes the editor, 
“has been to reduce the notes to readable form, collect the 
scattered information on specific subjects, and identify and 
supply the scientific names of species, &c. I have corrected 
some obvious mistakes; but I have not interfered with Mr. 
Ward’s facts or opinions, though some of the latter are in 
conflict with my own.” Mr. Ward was born in New South 
Wales, within sight of the famous Blue Mountains. His 
taste for exploration and natural history was soon developed. 
He has had his share of the hardships and dangers of travel 
in Australia. In 1888 he made a voyage in a twenty-four-ton 
sailing-boat to explore the desert about the head of the great 
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Australian Bight, and had as narrow escapes from death by 
shipwreck as @ man can have. He has explored the Great 
Barrier Reef with a small boat and a diver’s dress. His notes 
on the habits of the dugong are very interesting, but we 
believe be must be mistaken in thinking that dugongs 
ruminate. He has a chapter on the native blackfellow. 
Australia is a museum of strange ancient types of animals, 
where evolution for a number of reasons has followed a 
different course from that which it has pursued in other parts 
of the world. Mr. Ward is a first-rate field-naturalist. His 
notes and journals naturally contain some repetitions, and the 
book lacks order and arrangement, which is perhaps inevitable. 
But these are trifling faults in a work which presents the 
reader with such a mass of first-hand observations. 

We have next to recommend a scientific work of an entirely 
different nature. Urged by Professor Ray Lankester, Dr. 
Scharff has done well to republish in the form of a book the 
interesting Swiney Lectures on Geology which he delivered in 
London last year. European Animals, as the volume is called, 
treats of typical animals as regards their geographical dis- 
tribution and their geological history with a great deal of 
learning. It is now over sixty years since the late Professor 
Edward Forbes published his celebrated paper on the origin 
of the British fauna, and Dr. Scharff declares himself in the 
main in agreement with his conclusions. He does not, how- 
ever, follow him in his views on the Glacial period, which is a 
subject that produces a variety of divergent opinions among 
geologists, English as well as foreign. The problems of 
“zoogeograpby” are of absorbing interest, and great strides 
have been made in solving them since Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace showed that an accurate knowledge of 
the distribution of animals enabled us to map out oceans 
and continents which have disappeared or altered their form 
ages ago. Dr. Scharff’s book contributes to the science a great 
wealth of facts and observations collected from many sources. 
The general reader will find the subject treated in a manner 
that is rather beyond him; for the book is one that must be 
read with care and concentrated attention. Dealing first with 
our own islands, the author passes to the Lusitanian, Scandi- 
navian, and Alpine faunas. He then takes a survey of the 
region of the Caucasus, the Western plain of Europe, the 
Eastern and Western Mediterranean regions. The book is 
well illustrated, and particularly well supplied with maps 
(showing the distribution of species), which are essential to 
those who would follow the arguments of the writer. How 
comes it, for instance, that the mole is absent from Ireland ? 
If the mole had originated in Western Europe, we should 
expect to meet it everywhere, since it inbabits almost the 
whole of Asia north of the Himalayas and has had time to 
spread. Yet it only occurs in Northern Spain and Northern 
Italy and to the north of the Balkan Peninsula. This implies 
that in recent times it has crept round the base of the Alps 
into Lombardy and round the base of the Pyrenees into Spain. 
In Scandinavia it has reached the south, but has not had 
time to conquer the north. Yet it can accommodate itself to 
the most diverse soils and climates. The conclusion to be 
drawn is that the mole has advanced westward from Asia in 
recent geological times. We take the mole as a typical 
instance of the deductions that can be drawn from geo- 
graphical distribution. The subject is vast, and any notice of 
Dr. Scharff’s book in these columns must be inadequate. We 
commend it to our readers who are interested in natural 
history. The similarity in the distribution of flora and fauna, 
and the lessons to be learnt from both, are well dealt with in 
each chapter. 

We can only briefly notice Dr. Kidd’s new book on The 
Sense of Touch in Mammals and Birds. A. great number of 
facts are here brought together concerning the skin structure 
of the hands and feet of mammals, The chief forms of 
epidermic modification are shown to assume eleven leading 
types in eighty-six mammals that are dealt with. Eleven 
birds examined show only one type of epidermic modification, 
though the degree of this varies much. After describing the 
papillary ridges in a variety of animals, Dr. Kidd discusses 
the physiology of the sense of touch. The subject is an 
extremely interesting one, and though some literature exists, 
it has been little worked at by zoologists. Dr. Kidd's book 
is the most important contribution to the matter since Miss 
Whipple’s paper was published. Dr. Kidd has a talent for 
opening up new fields of research, for his book on the direction 


which the hairs of animals assume may be remembered by 
some of our readers. The present volume is well illustrated 
with drawings, and also with photographs of sections of skin 
seen under the microscope. 

We turn from a scientific to a popular work called by its 
author The Wit of the Wild. The writer is already known to 
some of our readers. Mr. Ernest Ingersoll is an American 
naturalist who, both in choice of subjects and in style of treat- 
ment, reminds us of the late Mr. Cornish. He has the faculty 
of writing about animals in a fashion that attracts those who 
know little of their habits. The two dozen detached chapters 
of the present little volume are partly reprinted from American 
periodicals and from the Field. They treat in a lively, read- 
able manner of the habits of a variety of animals: weasels, 
squirrels, opossums, birds of various species, solitary wasps, 
and, lowest in the invertebrates, the Portuguese man-of-war, 
that strange hydrozoan that drifts in the Gulf Stream. In 
writing of the copperhead, or red adder, Mr. Ingersoll declares 
that the young when hard pressed will retreat for safety into 
the mouth of their mother. Apparently this belief, which is 
so widely held of our English viper (though unsupported by 
trustworthy evidence), crossed the Atlantic in the ‘ Mayflower.’ 
Other chapters deal in an interesting fashion with mimicry, 
animal partnerships, and animals that set traps. In an 
article headed “Do Animals Commit Suicide?” Mr. Ingersoll 
answers the question in the negative, and we have no doubt 
he is right. A scientific man ought not, however, to refer to 
a spider as an “insect,” or a caterpillar as a “worm,” even 
in a popular work, 

Lastly, we must mention another book well suited for the 
general reader who is interested in entomology. It is unfor- 
tunate, as far as English readers are concerned, that Nature's 
Craftsmen deals with American insects. Though ants, bees, 
wasps, and caddis-flies in the United States have much in 
common with those in this country, the actual species that 
Mr. McCook writes of are for the most part merely names 
to the amateur entomologist on this side of the Atlantic. 
The book is, however, very well illustrated, and the illustra- 
tions are not photographs. The wonders of insect life surpass 
those of all other parts of the animal kingdom, and they are 
very well described by Mr. McCook in this interesting series 
of popular studies. 





NOVELS. 


A MOTHER’S SON.* 

Novets with an athletic Admirable Crichton for hero were 
more common forty years ago than to-day, and we have no 
quarrel with Mr. and Mrs. Fry for reviving a type of hero 
which they are so well qualified to depict. Wilkie Collins in 
one of his forgotten novels attempted to show the reverse of 
the medal and to illustrate the brutalising effect of the un- 
limited cult of athletics, but we doubt whether he made many 
converts by his lurid picture. At any rate, here we have 
a vigorous and whole-hearted vindication of pastime and 
sport as the best school for shaping an English gentleman. 
Unluckily, there is a tradition governing novels of this type 
that the athlete should also be a man of sentiment, and the 
sentimental side of the narrative, though perfectly sincere, is 
at times of a rather cloying quality. “Long Crawford of the 
Buffs,” when he endeavours to correct the excess of sentiment 
in others, is quite an engaging character. But when this “ big, 
gawky” soldier indulges in it himself the spell is broken, as 
may be gathered from a passage which illustrates both sides 
of his character :—~ 

«* By all means,’ said Long Crawford; ‘make hima man. Keep 
his head straight. Give him a stout heart and a stiff lip, But, 
for pity’s sake, don’t harden the little beggar. Keep his wings 
flapping. Keep him kind. And now, Mary,’ he added, getting 
up and going to the piano, ‘will you sing “In the Gloaming” 
before I go back, just once >—please do.’” 
There is a good deal of this sort of thing in A Mother's Son, 
and readers who like it will enjoy it greatly. As representing 
what is probably a minority view, we find the merit of the 
book to reside chiefly in its descriptive passages—the steeple- 
chase, which is worthy of the author of Frank Fairleigh, the 
really thrilling account of an England v. Australia test match 
—and, above all, in some quite remarkable minor portraits, 
of which the best is that of the “odd man” Churcher, 
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‘who carried wash to Mrs. Lovell’s pigs, milked her two cows, 
fed her poultry, groomed her fat white pony, caught her rats 
and moles, cleaned her boots and knives, and who wore 
habitually the expression of one dismally disappointed with 
the whole universe.” He was really at heart a worshipper of 
Mark’s, but nothing would induce him to show his feelings; 
witness the delightful scene in which Mark comes to say good- 
bye before going to school for the first time :— 

“On the morning of his departure he went into the garden 

after breakfast, and made his way to the farmyard in search of 
Churcher. ‘I’m going to school to-day,’ he said. ‘Major Craw- 
ford’s coming to fetch me in an hour’s time.’ Churcher, who was 
engaged in tossing up the bedding in the cow-pens, replied that 
book learning was fiddle-faddling half the brains in the country, 
and that he didn’t hold by schools not a bit, he didn’t. ‘I expect 
I shall get on all right; don’t you, Churcher?’ Mark asked.— 
‘I shouldn’t be surprised if you doan’t,” answered Churcher, 
shaking the damp straw vigorously.—‘ If I have a fight I shall 
try to win,’ went on Mark, repeating a lesson he had received 
trom Long Crawford; ‘and if I’m beat I shall try not to ery.”— 
‘All right then, doan’t make a song about it,’ said Churcher.— 
* Good-bye for the present, Churcher,’ said Mark, stretching out 
his hand. ‘I'll come and tell you on Saturday all about it.’.—‘ Oh, 
doan’t you come worritin’ me with your school tales,’ replied 
Churcher, who had been at a night-school for a fortnight and had 
come away with a supreme contempt for the alphabet. ‘I’ve no 
time for that there muck; I’m a man of haction, I am.’ He 
broke off with a cry of, ‘Oh, you’re there, are you!’ and delivered 
a smashing blow with his prong at a little mouse, which ran along 
under the crib and disappeared down a hole beside one of the oak 
posts. ‘Dang them mice!’ he said. ‘If they was rats, we'd 
ferret ’em ; wouldn’t us, Master Mark ?’” 
Another faithfully observed character is the porter Noakes at 
Mark’s first school, an old-fashioned preparatory establish- 
ment presided over by an eccentric scholar and his managing 
wife. Dr. Pinker, who had become in his old age so 
“addicted to his silver Dorkings and his black Spanish that 
only with the greatest difficulty could he be brought from his 
poultry-yard to discharge his easy authority in the dingy 
school-room,” is thoroughly lifelike, and there is a curiously 
vivid description of the running amok of one of the boys and 
his capture after a cross-country chase. With the regenera- 
tion of the school under a new and reforming Head-Master 
the narrative becomes less interesting, and the well-nigh un- 
interrupted brilliancy of Mark’s career at Minchester makes 
for monotony. The drama of public-school life is seen 
almost exclusively as it is enacted on the playing-fields, 
though the authors are careful to show us how Mark’s 
moral growth was affected by the stimulating influence 
of bis mother, the advice of Lord Matechley (an old Whig 
Peer and M.F.H.), and by a visit to the Highlands, where he 
makes friends with his uncle, a simple-minded laird with a 
strong religious bent. With Mark’s removal to Oxford there 
is a brief check in the triumphal procession of his athletic 
achievements. He fails to get into the University eleven his 
first year, and in the end only represents Oxford in three 
capacities. (Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, if we are not mistaken, was 
a quintuple “blue.”) He develops an eclectic taste in art, 
becomes addicted to highly coloured hose, and was by way for 
a while of posing as the founder of a salon ; but the pose soon 
passed, and cricket, football, and the running-path claimed 
him as their own. We cannot be certain how he fared 
in the schools. He went up with a demyship to Magdalen, 
and when bis godfather came up to pay his bills talked about 
pulling off a First in Greats and a Fellowship. Anyhow, he 
caught the spirit of Oxford, which the authors define as “ the 
spirit of repressed entbusiasm and age-long calm,” and 
became the idol of the undergraduate world after his second 
year. The sequel is soon told. The year after he came down 
from Oxford “ there came to Mark two of the greatest honours 
which can fall to mortal sporting flesh.” In other words, he 
was chosen to play for England against Australia, making a 
century for the home country, and he won the Grand 
National. Then, after a brief interval, he settled down as 
Lord Matechley’s agent, and married the lovely, amiable, and 
richly dowered Madeleine Westcott. In the exuberant pbrase 
of the narrators, ‘Mark was married in the autumn—a scarlet 
wedding—to Madeleine, with her Titian hair and green eyes.” 
Mark, however, had failed to propitiate Nemesis, and the 
authors, though old-fashioned in many respects, disregard the 
convention of the happy ending. A stormy discussion with 
Lord Matecbley on the merits of the Boer War leads Mark to 
resign his agency and volunteer for South Africa, where an 
act of reckless gallantry cuts short his meteoric career. 





Enough has been said to show that A Mother's Son is not, 
great work of art or a first-rate novel. For the most part it 
is written in an alert, full-blooded, journalistic style, in which 
the conventional epithet is riotously prominent. But it has 
good points—the authors are always on the side of the angels 
—and some shining moments. The cricket match is splendidly 
exciting, and whenever the authors “come to the ’osses” they 
write with an enthusiasm which might infect a tailor. 





The Enchanted Garden. By Maud Stepney Rawson. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—The charm of this story consists chiefly in the 
description of a beautiful Spanish garden in an island in mig. 
Atlantic. The island—“San Carlos”—appears to be one of the 
Madeira group, though, Madeira being also mentioned, it is obvious) iy 
not intended for that place. The picture of the mixture of hote] 
and Spanish society is cleverly drawn, and many of the personages 
of the book are attractive. The author makes the most of the 
privilege of the modern novelist, and gives us a heroine, Joanna 
Hurst, of the ripe age of thirty-five. The episode of the abduc. 
tion of Joanna by her worthless husband is exciting; but the 
husband cannot be called a lifelike portrait, as he is not even 
credited with the qualities of his defects. The style of the book ig 
excellent, and the descriptions of the climate and of Joanna’s 
flowers are calculated to make the British gardener’s mouth 
water when he is battling with the weather conditions of the 
average English summer. 

The Cloak of Charity. By Lady Arbuthnot. (R.T.S. 2s)— 
This little book, intended for girls of about fifteen or sixteen, 
describes a Christmas visit of the eldest daughter of a large 
family to a lonely aunt,—the wearer of “The Cloak of Charity.” 
The story is prettily written and interesting, and contains 
one or two quite exciting adventures. It is obvious that 
the book is intended to have a moral; this is not only 
excellent in itself, but is not obtruded upon the reader, 
The story will give the girls who read it cause for a little 
serious reflection which may have considerable influence on their 
future lives. 

ReapaBLe Novers.—The Girl and the Miracle. By Richard 
Marsh. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A tale of the detection of 
crime, complicated with all Mr. Marsh’s well-known ingenuity. 
—The Privateers. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Same pub- 
lishers. 6s.)—A very brisk story of adventure, the actors being 
very skilfully defined figures. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE AND UNIVERSAL SERVICE. 


The Problem of National Defence. By Major Ross, D.S.0., The 
Norfolk Regiment. (Hutchinson and Co. 12s. net.)—Ofence 
not Defence; or, Armies and Fleets. By Captain C. Holmes 
Wilson, R.F.A. With Maps and Plans. (George Allen. 
3s. 6d. net.)—These two books, appearing simultaneously, cover 
much the same ground. Both argue the strong case which there 
is for more effective and larger land forces, and in order that this 
may be accomplished urge the introduction of some form of 
compulsory service. The method of argument in both books is 
on similar lines; but while Captain Holmes Wilson treats his 
facts soberly and leads us to a statesmanlike and practical con- 
clusion, Major Ross, in a somewhat laborious and overlengthy 
volume, is only able to read history through the coloured glasses 
of the narrowest military opinion, and spoils a good case by the 
extreme impracticability of his recommendations. Like so maby 
other keen soldiers who can see only the military point of view 
Major Ross seems to imagine that the nation exists for the Army, 
and not the Army for the nation. In his general exposition of the 
nature of war, and in his somewhat unconvincing historical retro- 
spect of the causes of the decline and fall of the Empires of 
of the past, he is dominated by the idea that the soldier alone has 
made nations great, while the politician alone has brought them 
low. When he reaches his conclusions and lauds the moral 
aggressive as a virtue, or tells us that his ideal is that our 
land forces should be numerically superior to those of any 
other Power, and that our minimum requirement is & 
million men ready at a moment’s notice to embark for the 
Continent, he not only destroys any confidence we might 
pave been disposed to place in his expert opinion, but he 
positively tires our patience. His remedy, which consists of an 
obligatory three years at least of continuous service—a part of 
which is apparently to be spent in India—for all able-bodied men, 
followed by another three years of severe and continuous training 
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for those who wish to be officers, is even less worth consideration. 
His ridiculous suggestion that in order to force this millennium of 
his upon a people who, he admits, would never voluntarily agree to it, 
“the fighting men of the Nation” should appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion “to consider the question of national leadership, the capacity 
of politicians and the necessity for compulsory service,” and in 
the last resort appeal to force against “the millions of able-bodied 
but effeminate shop-boys cheating inside,” distinctly discounts the 
value of his diatribes against the ignorance and lack of patriotism 
of the politician, and serves only to show clearly the depth 
of the gulf which separates so many professional soldiers from 
the sane opinion of their civilian contemporaries. In the 
true interests of national defence, and of a sane system 
of compulsory training, the publication of books like this 
by a soldier on the Active List should be forbidden by 
the Secretary of State for War. It is a relief to turn from 
this work to the thoughtful little volume by Captain Holmes 
Wilson. Captain Wilson, as the title of his book implies, also 
argues the necessity for strengthening our land forces. He 
draws a parallel between the position formerly held by Carthage, 
“a community which refused to believe in the possibility of war, 
with the result that it was never prepared for it when it came,” 
and that now held by Britain. In his later chapters he reminds 
us that sailors, even British sailors, like other people, are capable 
of making mistakes, and gives instances in which the British Fleet 
has failed in the past to prevent the landing of an enemy. From 
a reminder of the advantages of the strategic offensive—not the 
moral—over mere passive defence he proceeds to show us 
what a weapon we should possess if our splendid Navy were 
backed by an effective national force, and to attain this he con- 
cludes by advocating a reasonable measure of universal service- 
While he is not, perhaps, sufficiently informed as to the very high 
standard of efficiency which has been reached of recent years by 
the Yeomanry and Volunteers, the question why a small pro- 
portion of the population should be sacrificed to those who refuse 
service of any kind is pertinent enough, and he lays stress on the 
pernicious uselessness of the man who refuses to do the drudgery 
of training in peacetime on the ground that he can “ chip in” in 
times of emergency and so save his reputation. He also points 
out how a mild form of universal service, such as obtains in 
Switzerland, would remove the real difficulties that lie in the 
way even of the patriotic employer in allowing too large a pro- 
portion of his employés to serve in the Auxiliary Forces. The 
details of his plan, though he wisely does not insist upon details, 
are a six months’ preliminary training for all youths at nineteen 
years of age, followed by compulsory service for some four 
years in regiments training much as the Volunteers and Yeo- 
manry corps do to-day, but with an obligation to serve anywhere 
in time of war. This would give us about a million two hundred 
thousand in the first line, with proportionate reserves. Officers of 
the national Army should pass through a Training College, All 
others, of whatever class, should serve in the ranks. In short, 
Captain Holmes Wilson is for Mr. Haldane’s terms of service 
compulsorily enforced on all, with an obligation for service abroad in 
time of war, not in peace; the Regular Army to continue as at 
present and to provide for the Indian and Colonial garrisons in 
time of peace, as well as for small and native wars. These pro- 
posals are perfectly practicable. Not only so, but we are con- 
vinced that, before many years are over, we shall find our Terri- 
torial Army ordered very much on these lines. The result will 
be an immense increase in that power of offensive warfare which, 
as the author shows us, “history terds to prove is the best means 
of defence,” and, we may add, is also the surest guarantee of 
peace, 











THE BAGPIPE. 


The Bagpipe. By A. Duncan Frazer. (W. J. Hay, Edinburgh. 
10s. 6d. net.)—The literature of the bagpipe is so scanty that Mr. 
Duncan Frazer need have had little diffidence in giving the result 
of his reminiscences and researches to the public. He has delved 
into ancient history and the classics for his facts and early history 
of the pipes. and has some beautiful illustrations of the various 
pipes of Europe, with explanations of their peculiarities. Of 
these we may mention the French, the “ musette” and the 
beautiful “chalumeau,” the small pipes of Italy and Africa, 
with the “piva” of Northern Italy and that most historically 
interesting of Continental bagpipes the “zampogna,” lineally 
descended from the “ symphonia” of the Greeks. They are some- 
times seen in this country, and the players are well known as 
“pifferari.” Hardly less interesting than these excursions into 
Italy and Greece are the chapters which discourse on the Irish 
and North Country pipes, and Mr. Duncan Frazer has illustra- 
tions of all, and a famous collection of the instruments himself. 
It has been a very interesting revival to Scotsmon, and they must 





owe much to such a whole-hearted enthusiast as the author. 
The peculiarly national and popular character of the Highland 
pipe, its raciness, its independence of science and study, make 
it an instrument not of national but ethnical interest. Its 
antiquity is obvious, and its scope remarkable. The Italian 
“zgampogna,” curiously enough, notwithstanding its antiquity, 
has very few tunes, and it has been left to the High- 
lander to show what can be done. Mr. Frazer would have made 
his most entertaining volume more instructive if he had imparted 
some more elementary information to his readers. We are not 
all experts, and’ he should have dissected a pipe for us and 
explained the whole theory of the instrument. His reminiscences 
of boyhood and his wanderings in search of old pipes are amusing, 
and he writes well on his favourite hobby. All good Scotsmen 
ought to read his book, for it is most interesting and patriotic, 
and for those who have wandered far from the Highlands—and 
they are many—it ought to be a strong link to their old home 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Socialism before the French Revolution. By William B. Guthrie, 
Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Guthrie begins his 
work with a very able introduction, in which he furnishes his 
readers with a bibliography and with a general appreciation of 
early Socialistic theories. Plato is, of course, recognised as the 
founder of all the philosophy which seeks to reconstruct society, 
but our author's more immediate concern is with its modern 
expositions, and he may be said to start from Sir Thomas More 
and his “ Utopia.” Few books of the kind have been more widely 
read. It was early translated into French and Italian. Both 
these versions were made by younger contemporaries of the 
author. The Spanish translation was nearly a century later. In 
the Spain of the seventeenth century it must have looked, one 
would think, curiously out of place. More’s after career is a remark- 
able comment on the book, perhaps one might say a practical con- 
futation. The “ Utopia” was the expression of a social discontent 
which had been at work long before itappeared. That discontent, 
aggravated though it was by the greed and oppression of the 
ruling class, was in substance a rebellion against economic 
changes which were inevitable, and which tended, ultimately and 
on the whole, to the general good. It is one of the things that 
prove that Socialism is really opposed to development, and is self- 
condemned because it is an effort to resist the evolution of human 
life. After More, separated from him by nearly a generation, 
comes the Italian Campanella. He was curiously like and unlike 
his predecessor. More became a Conservative ; Campanella grew 
more and more revolutionary. The man and his theories are 
certainly worthy of more attention than has been given to them, 
and Dr. Guthrie deserves well of all students of social philosophy 
for supplying this account of him. The next development of 
Socialism was in France. Rousseau was, in a sense, its most famous 
prophet; but Rousseau was anything but orthodox in many of his 
views. In fact, as our author puts it, “he admitted communism 
in theory, but he did not propose its application.” It was his 
view that the “abandonment of property would mean a reversion 
to barbarism.” Morelly, who was a slightly younger contemporary 
(born in 1720, whereas Rousseau was born in 1712), was a more 
logical person. He regarded private property as the source of all 
social evils. But the logical Socialist is very apt to be converted 
when he leaves his chair and begins to mix himself with action 
The insidious individualist takes the wind out of his sails by 
the reforms which he advocates. Perhaps something of this 
probability or possibility may be seen in a little volume of the 
“Labour Ideal Series,” The Socialist and the City, by Frederick 
W. Jowett, M.P. (George Allen, 1s. net). Mr. Jowett does not 
disavow logical Socialism, but postpones it. Meanwhile he busies 
himself with various schemes for improving, as he believes, the 
condition of the labouring classes. He would change the 
incidence of rates, for instance, in certain respects. But surely 
the very term “rate” is an anomaly. Mr. Jowett’s book, how- 
ever, is well worth reading. He makes various suggestions which 
may well be considered. Only it is necessary to repeat that this 
sort of thing is not Socialism. That really implies the abolition 
of the family and of marriage. That must come sooner or later, 
if the theory is to prevail, and thinkers of the school of Mr. 
Stewart Headlam and Mr. Masterman must take it into account. 





Scotland. By the Rev. 
1s. net )—By the “ Church 
This, of course, is 


A Short Histery of the Church in 
Anthony Mitchell, B.D. (Rivingtons. 


in Scotland” is meant the Episcopal Church. 
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what one would look for. No one in Professor Mitchell’s position 
could take any other line. And it must not be supposed that his 
view of Scottish Christianity is narrow. He is always reasonable 
and moderate. He expresses himself with decision as to the 
policy pursued by James I. and his son, and he writes with 
sympathy about the schemes of comprehension which have been 
put forward during the last fifty years. Professor Mitchell has 
compressed into this little volume of a hundred and twelve pages 
a great amount of ecclesiastical history, and done it with no little 
judgment and skill. 


A Treasury of South African Poetry and Verse. Collected and 
Arranged by Edward Heath Crouch. (Walter Scott Publishing 
Company. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Crouch gives us in this volume speci- 
mens of more than forty South African poets and writers of verse, 
—he makes a distinction between the two, and quite reasonably 
pleads for a favourable reception of what hardly merits the more 
dignified of the two names. There is a great difference between 
the minor poet who claims a place in a literature already made 
and him who takes a part in the making of it. Thomas Pringle 
is the first of the South African bards,—his portrait, with the 
subscription of “Father of South African Poetry,” serves as a 
frontispiece. Here is part of Mr. Lance Fallaw’s “Old St. 
Thomas’ Churchyard, Durban” (p. 140) :— 


"No English willow for our English dead : 

The soft flamboyant shades their southern sleep. 

On the spare rs syringa blooms are shed, 
And lithe virginias creep 

Over the stones where the swift lizards tread. 

The rose is bere, but with a faint perfume ; 

And, standing ’thwart the hedge, the Kaffir-broom 
Holds in mid-air its tufts of poppy red. 


Worship has gone, but Peace has never left 

The church deserted, with the toppling tower 
And the dead creeper. Time can make no theft 

Of his unpassing hour, 

For time in this retreat seems wing-bereft, 

The world is all apart—far, far away 

The eyes scarce catch the shapes of Bluff and Bay, 
While tree and gable leave au opening cleft,” 


Liverpool. Painted by J. Hamilton Hay. Described by Dixon 
Scott. (A.and C. Black. 6s.)—It is altogether in harmony with 
the fact that this volume belongs to a series of what may be 
called “Picture Books” that the name of the painter should 
precede on the title-page the name of the describer. But Mr. 
Scott is much more ambitious than his collaborator. Mr. Hay’s 
pencil-pictures have now and then a certain touch of impression- 
ism (as in “Overhead Railway from James Street”), but they 
are, on the whole, straightforward and quite adequate attempts to 
represent the city. the docks, the landing-stage, and the other 
features of Liverpool as they strike the eye of an observer. Mr. 
Scott’s pen-pictures, on the other hand, are of an unusual kind. 
He is by no means content with putting things in an ordinary way. 
Here is a characteristic passage about the river :—“ As a controller 
of physique, for instance, slowly reconciling disparities, its effect 
must be incalculably potent. It is a reservoir of tonic airs; it 
screens and revivifies the common atmosphere; it sets a crisp 
brine-tang in the heart of every inhalation. Some kind of mental 
and physical conformity, not easily to be defined, but still remark- 
able, that democratic sting quite conceivably creates; and some kind 
of subtle solidarity, too, must certainly result from the constant, 
unforgettable presence of a piece of outer Nature possessing so 
large a share of unremitting loveliness.” There is meaning in 
this. The Mersey dominates Liverpool in a way to which the 
Thames and London present no kind of parallel; but we do not 
admire this mode of putting the matter. The book is somewhat 
fatiguing. Sometimes, too, it lapses into something that a hostile 
observer might call silliness. There is the fun made on pp. 108-9 
of the name “ Bootle.” An address is imagined, as White Nights, 
Bootle, and then we are told that “clearly, note-paper could affect 
no address from the most stately to the most charming that it 
would not instantly convert to screaming farce.” There is a 
seaside village in Cumberland of the name, Did any one ever 
connect the suggestion of inextinguishable laughter with it? 
The writer of this notice knows both Bootles, and they never 
moved him to mirth. But ifthe term is ludicrous, why should 
it not save itself by assuming its lawful addition of “cum 
Linacre”? Liverpool is an uncommon place, though hundreds of 
thousands of people pass through it, and even live in it, without 
discovering that fact, and may well be written about in a style 
out of the common. But Mr. Dixon Scott, though he is, it 
may be because he is, appreciative of the genius loci, passes 
all bounds. 


Memories of Famous Trials. By Evelyn Burnaby, M.A. 
(Sisley’s. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Burnaby, we are told in an address 
“to the Reader,” “has been a constant attendant at celebrated 
trials for nearly half a century,” and he explains in his preface 
how the habit grew up. His mother took him to hear three trials 





when he was a boy, and he had a friend in Mr. Justice Wightman, 
We owe to these circumstances an interesting book, but we are 
not by any means sure that it was a sound education. Theoreti- 
cally it is a good thing that the citizen should see how justice is 
administered. So, too, it might plausibly be argued that, if the 
State has public executions, the loyal citizen, anxious to avail 
himself of the deterrents from crime provided for him, should go 
to see them. Practically the loyal citizen did not go. Mr, 
Burnaby has a number of curious things to tell us about great 
Judges, great counsel, and great criminals. We cannot pretend 
that we have found them agreeable reading. Chacun & son goat, 
Here the stories are well told, and with the best authority for the 
details. Some of these are gruesome in the extreme. Among 
them is the fact that when three burglars were executed at 
Carlisle Gaol—they had killed a constable in attempting to escape 
after the burglary—Sir Claude de Crespigny assisted the hang- 
man. “While Berry pinioned Rudge and Martin, Sir Claude, who 
assumed the name of Malden, did the same for James Baker, and 
adjusted the noose on the scaffold, so that he might be able to say 
he had carried out the hangman’s office in its entirety.” Here we 
have the “ loyal citizen” again, but it is not pleasant to read. 


Victoria County History: Berkshire, Vol. II. (A. Constable and 
Co. £1 11s. 6d, net per vol.)—-The “ Ecclesiastical History” is at 
least as interesting as usual. Dr. J. C, Cox, who writes it, points 
out that the poor suffered by the confiscation of the obits, A share 
in these went to the poor. Still, the condition of a paternoster 
to be said for the departed for a dole received was objectionable. 
Would any clergyman now accept an endowment on such terms? 
The religious houses of all kinds numbered thirty-six, Two of 
them were of great importance,—Abingdon and Reading, At the 
Dissolution there were at Abingdon twenty-six inmates, who 
received among them pensions to the amount of £375 per annum, 
Reading Abbey at the Dissolution had a revenue of nearly £2,000, 
The pensions granted were £200, but then an equivalent for the 

2200 granted to the Abingdon Abbot must be added. In the reign 
of Philip and Mary there were thirteen monks on the pension-list. 
The “ Political History” is by Miss Alice Sergeant, the “Social 
History” by Miss E, C. Lodge, and there is an interesting account 
of schools. No old school comes into the first rank, but among 
modern foundations are Radley, Bradfield, and Wellington. 
“Sport Ancient and Modern” is treated in considerable detail. 


Through Persia in @ Motor-car. By Claude Anet. Translated 
by M. Beresford Ryley. (Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. net.)— 
The title should, strictly speaking, have been “Through Persia 
in Three Motor-cars.” There were six travellers, two of them 
being ladies, and three chauffeurs, a Swiss, a Frenchman, and 
a Roumanian. Two of the cars were of the Mercédés pattern, 
one a Fiat, and the horse-powers were forty, twenty, and sixteen ; 
all built in 1904. The route followed was through Bessarabia, 
the Crimea, and the Caucasus ; Persia is reached on p. 84, but the 
motoring does not begin till p. 151. It consisted of a run from 
Ispahan to Teheran. Ispahan is reached on p. 192. A week in 
that city, which excites the enthusiasm of our traveller, occupies 
thirty-eight pages. And then we have about fifty pages in 
which the return is described. The distances are as follows:— 
Teheran to Kum, ninety-four miles; Kum to Kashan, sixty; 
Kashan to Ispahan, one hundred and thirty-eight. “It is 
impossible,” says our author, “to go beyond Ispahan in a 
motor-car,” and he does not seem to be easily deterred. For 
the first stage the road is narrow, with sharp turnings, and in the 
second there is no road, only a track. Still, with a powerful 
machine it appears possible to travel quickly. Directions are given 
which should prove helpful to intending travellers, whom we 
should be sorry to deter from the undertaking. Obviously it 
requires courage, endurance, and money. The book has some 
interesting details about English-Russian rivalry in Persia. The 
Agreement just arrived at seems not to have been arrived at 
too soon. 


By Harold 


The Autobiography of a Military Great Coat. 
Josling. (Jarrold and Sons. 6s. net.)—Thucydides, it will be 
remembered, complains of the difficulty of obtaining correct 


information about events. The historian will be always more or 
less beset by this difficulty. He has now, however, this advan- 
tage, that the man in the ranks has become articulate. Of course 
what he says has to be examined and weighed. But there are 
abundant materials for comparison, and we are able, in conse 
quence, to get anyhow much nearer tothetruth. This volume, for 
instance, is one of the many books which have been written about 
the South African War from the point of view of the fighting-man. 
The sub-title reads: “A Story of the 1st Norfolk Volunteer 
Active Service Company.” The coat and its wearer arrived at 
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Table Bay on March Sth, 1900, after a journey of twenty-two days 
in the ‘Doune Castle.’ They got back to England in June, 1901. 
The intermediate time was filled with adventures of various 
kinds. Mr. Josling passes not a few criticisms on the manage- 
ment of affairs. Some are amusing; some excite wonder; some 
even move indignation. We might make many quotations from 
among them. But it is difficult to choose, for the choice might 
give an emphasis which perhaps it does not really deserve. But 
the book may be read, certainly with entertainment, and quite 
possibly with profit. 





Map of Public Footpaths North and West of London. (G. Philip 
and Son. 2s,net.)—This map has been prepared by the “ Northern 
Heights Committee of the Middlesex, Herts, and Bucks Board of 
the Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society.” Its extent 
is best indicated by giving the extreme points of its eastern and 
western boundaries. On the east, then, it takes in from Stoke 
Newington to a point something less than three miles north of 
Enfield; on the west from a point two miles south-west of 
Harrow to about the same distance north-north-west of Aldenham. 
The scale is two inches to the mile; the whole space included 
amounts to nearly a hundred and twenty square miles. We gladly 
recognise the excellent service done to the public by those who 
have carried on this work. The Commons Preservation Society 
has established its claim to the gratitude of the nation, and of 
London especially. The subsidiary work also calls for recognition 
and support. “A subscription of any amount from a shilling 
upwards constitutes membership.” 


The Diary of a Baby. By Barry Pain. (Eveleigh Nash. 1s. 
and 1s, 6d.)—This is one of the buoks to which a critic can hardly 
hope to do justice. Of serious books it may safely be said that 
only the very best bear being read aloud; of humorous books, on 
the contrary, what may seem very poor read in silence sometimes 
develops a distinct element of mirth when it is heard by others. 
Mr. Barry Pain has proved egain and again that he is capable of 
real fun: this little effort of his must be judged in this way. 


We have received from Mr. Edward Stanford various maps of 
regions in Africa. The main features, natural and other, as 
railways, roads (where they exist), watercourses, forests, &c., are 
marked. The maps are Dongola and Berber, White Nile and Sobat, 
and Khartoum (these, we are told, have not been rigidly surveyed, 
and the positions marked are approximate); Suakin (here the 
strips along the railway only have been strictly surveyed); and 
British Central Africa (this is an authoritative map). The price 
of each is 2s. 


In the series of “Primers of Industrial Art” (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 5s. net each) we have Salt Glazed Stoneware, by Edwin 
Atlee Barber, and Tin Enamelled Pottery, by the same author. 
Mr. Barber is Curator of the Pennsylvania Museum. It is 
significant that we are getting books of this kind from the 
United States. It isa proof of how specimens of artistic manu- 
factures are accumulating there. 





_— 


(For Publications of the Week, see p. 372.) 











BIRTH. 
McIsaac.—At Canton, China, on the 3rd September, the wife of James 
clsaac, a son, 


LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 








FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
saheanns PAPERING 
OBEAN Stained to J@d. per square and 
GEORGIAN ed +t 


Queen Anne Styles ESTIM 
DESIGNS FREE Book of Designs Free cosTe FREE 


SOLID OAK PANELLING 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


For Members of the Uni iti 
Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Institutions 
Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 


years j cent. per annum. 








Av 


low premiums 
for 


Assurances at ver 
for the first Five Fears under the 
ety’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 





25 PALL MALL, LONDON, &.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.0.V.O. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... £16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums,—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits,—Policy-bolders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These proiits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiouary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December Sist, Li 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT (including Work- 
men’s Compensation), BURGLARY, and LEASE- 
HOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION POLICIES 
are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 











For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims pald, £5,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


| DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 
All With Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 


NATIONAL 
ur MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


PROVIDENT ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT, 


Write for Leaflet on 


INSTIT UTION [is GRACECHUNCH STRUET, LONDON, 30. 
by A Mi P T @] N Ss 


New Depository at Battersea Park affords 
many unique advantages for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of every description of Household Effects. 


Hamptons Estimator will be pleased to call 
and give a competitive quotation for 


REMOVALS 


Estimates Free. 
LONDON, 





Booklet Free. 


PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, ARTISTS, 

and others.—LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, 
= —~ amen Terms, 6s. a day.—Miss FRASER, Hangersiey Hil, 
Ringwood. 


ROM NOVEMBER Ist.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, 
Picturesque OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE and GARDENS on Village 
Green facing South; six bedrooms, three reception-rooms; five minutes 
from station; thirty miles from London; £3 a week.—THOMAS GREG, 
Coles, Buntingford, Herts, 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OMPANION TUTOR WANTED for DELICATE BOY 

of 15 to work at home for University; also Modern Languages pre- 

ferred. Golf, photography, country life.—Send all particulars to H. TORR, 
46 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 


NDITOR of PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER of good 

standing has VACANCY for YOUNG GENTLEMAN wishing to adopt 

journalistic career, with view to Partnership later if suita —Write 
“C. H, R.,” 8 Southwood Road, Stockport, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


Atkinson (W. W.), Mental Fascination, cr Svo ............ 
Auvergne (E. B. a), The Castles of England, 18mo. 

Baddeley (W. St. C.), A Cotteswold Mauor, 4to (K. Paul) net 10/6 

Barton (M. T. D.), An Experiment in Perfection, cr 8vo (Cassell) 6/0 

Beck (O. W.), Art Principles in Portrait Photogra hy, 8vo (Batsford) net 12/6 

Bennett (W. H.), Life of Christ according to St. Mark, cr 8vo 

(A odder & Stoughton) 

..(Hodder & Stoughton) 

.... (Blackie) 

....( Blackie) 

.( Blackie) 


.(L. N. Fowler) net 4/6 
(T. W. Laurie) net 2/6 


Black (H.), Christ’s Service of Love, cr 8vo .... 
Braine (S. E.), Our Happy Holiday Stories, 4to 
Brereton (F. S.), Jones of the 64th, er 8vo . 
Brereton (F. 8.), With Wolseley to Kumasi, cr ‘8vo 
Bridges (T. C.), The Life Story of a Squirrel, 8vo .. (Black) 
Brown (A. J.), The Foreign Missionary, 8vo (Revell) net 
Brown (P. H.), Electric Power Users’ Handbook (Hodder & Stoughton) m net 
Bullen (F. T.), The Call of the Deep, cr 8V0.......-.....0+ pcvninabaeniga bet) 
Bulley (H. A.), Father Clements, Socialist, cr 8vo en me 
Bumpus (T. F.), Cathedrals and Churches ‘of Northern Italy, 4to 
(T. W. Laurie) net 16/0 
(Dean) net 
..(Skeffington) 


FAAXCWAM 


on 


Buster Brown’s +. Frolics, folio 
Buxton (H. J. , The Lights of Home : Sermons, cr 8vo . 
Byron (M.), AY Toy Zoo, 4to .... (Blackie) 
Calvert (A. F.), Toledo, er 8vo mar» ine) net 
Candee (H. C.), Decorative Styles and Periods in the Home, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Carson (G.), Stories from the Life of Jesus, cr 8vo seaman & Stoughton) 
Cavanagh (F.), The Care of the Body, 8vo ............ -+eeee (Methuen) net 
Chambers (A.), Problems of the Spiritual, cr 8v0 . ee 
Church (A, J.), The Children’s Tliad, er 8vo 3 
Clark (G. E.), Practical Instruction in Bookkeeping, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Cole (A. S.), Ornament in European Silks, 4to (Batsford) net 
Cole (R. W.), The Death Trap, cr 8vo .... (Greening) 
Conrad (J.), The Secret Agent, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Cook (S. A.), The Traditions of Saul and David, cr .(Macmillan) net 
Couch (A. T. Q.), Major Vigoureux, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Davies (F. H.), Electric Power and Traction, 8vo. (Constable) net 
Deeping (W.), The Slanderers. cr 8vo (Cc 
Diehl (A. M.), True Story of My Life, 8vo... 
Donovan (D.), In the Queen’s Service, cr 8vo . 
Eldridge (W. T.), Hilma, cr 8vo 
Eustace (R.), A Human Bacillus, cr 8vo ( 
Feuvre (A. Le), The Chateau by the Lake, cr Svo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Finnemore (E. P.), The Ordeal of Susannah Vautham, er 8vo ...(S.P.C.K. 
Gem (8S. H.), Hidden Saints, cr Svo.. : 
Gibson (C. R.), The Romance of Modern Photography, ¢ cr 8v0. y 
Godfrey (E.), English Children in the Olden Time, 8vo .......(Methuen) net 
Goodell (C. L.), Pastoral and Personal Evangelism, er 8vo 
Gould (S. B.), Sermons to Children, Second Series, cr 8vo......(Skeffington) 
Gray (J. M.), The Antidote to Christian Science, er 8vo .........(Revell) net 
Griswold (8. M.), Sixty Years with Plymouth Chureh, cr 8vo (Revell) net 
Hales (A.G.), Telegra h Dick, er 8vo 
Hammerton (J. A.), English Humonurists of To-Day (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Hankin (St. J.), Three Plays with Happy Endings, 12mo (French) net 
Harben (W. N.), Mam’ Linda, cr 8vo ; .(Harper) 
Harrison (F.), ‘he Rhyme of a Run, and other Verses, dito . ..(Blae kie) net 
Hendrix (E. R.), The Religion of the Incarnation, cr 8vo ew net 
Hollis (G.), Philip Okeaver’s Page-hood, cr 8vo.. - § 
Hope (A.), Tales of Two People, cr 8vo . 
Hope (A. R.), Dramas in Duodecimo, er Sv . 
Howard (K.), The Jester’s Window, cr 8vo .... ae (Hodder & ‘Stoughton) 
Hyrst (H. W. G.), Adventures in the Great Forests, er 8vo.. (Seeley) 
In emenap sy Garden, 2mo .... omen '(Truslove) net 
Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (L ‘he), Svo. ‘(Oxtord Univ. Press) net 
Jones (R.), Text-Book of Mental and Sick Nursing ... (Scientific Press) net 
Jones (S), Our Lord and His Lessons, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 
Kendal (J.), Some Clerical Types, 4to ..--(Lane) net 
Kenyon (C. R.), "Twixt Earth and Sky, er svo. ... (Blackie) 
Ker (D.), Under the Flag of France, er 8vo .. (Blackie) 
Kernaban (Mrs. C.), The Fraud, cr 8vo venecnned & Stoughton) 
Kobbe (G.), How to Appreciate Music, cr 8vo. ..(Sisle ,) net 
Land ot Enchautment (The), 4to ( — 1) net 
Legge (B.), The Admirable Davis, cr 8vo +s+e(Cassell) 
Lewes (V. B.), Liquid and Gaseous Fuels, 8vo. (Const: ible) net 
Liudsay (M.), The King of Kerisal, cr 8vo (Cassell) 
Lorey (E. De) -—- boon ° -), Queer Things about Persia, 8vo (Nash) net 
Lovett (R. M.), A Wingéd Victory, er 8vo ..(Cassell) 
Lucas (E. V.), Character and Comedy, er 8vo.. ...(Methuen) 
Macdonald (A.), The Pearl Seekers, cr 8vo.. (Blackie) 
Mackie (J. D.), Pope Adrian IV., cr 8vo ...... ‘(Simpkin) net 
Mackinnon (A, G.), Tangible Tests for a Y oung ‘Man's Faith (Oliphant) net 
Maclean (J. B.), The Secret of the Stream, cr Svo (Allenson) net 
Marchmont (A. W.), The Little Anarchist, er 8vo.. ..(Ward & Lock) 
Marx (K.), Capital, Vol. II., 8vo ..(Sonnenschein) 
Meade (L. T.), The Little School-Mother: (Cassell) 
Meade (L. T.), The Red Cap of Liberty, cr ie. .... (Nisbet) 
Meakin (A. M. B.), Woman in Transition, cr 8v0. (Methuen) 
Mitton (G. E.), A Bachelor Girl in Burma, OUD -diccinis (Black) 
Mitton (G. E.), The Children’s Book of Stars, Svo veers (Black) 
Mulford (P.), The Gift of Understanding, cr svo . (Wellby) uet 
Ohnet (G.), The Conqueress, cr 8vo.. (Chatto & Windus) 
Paradise (The) or Garden of the Holy Fathers, 2 2 vols. cr 8vo 
Races & Windus) net 
4 .(R. Culley) 
‘(Gardner & Darton) 
Ward & Lock) 
(G. Allen) 
(Hurst & Blackett) 
(Simpkin) net 
.(T. W. Laurie) net 
. (T..W. Laurie) net 
(K. Paul) 
(Simpkin) net 
(Seeley) 
(Black) net ‘ 
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Pearse (M. G.), Bridgetstow, cr 8vo 
Phillips (S.), Fulham Palace, cr 8vo .. 
Pratt (A.), The Leather Mask, cr 8vo.. will 
Prydz (A.), The Heart of the Northern Sea, 
Punshou (E. R.), The Mystery of Lady Isobel, cr 8vo.. 
Ravenhill (A.), Lessons in Practical Hygiene, cr 8vo 
Richardson (Mrs, A.), The Lover of Queen Elizabeth .. 
Roberts (W. J.), Some Old London Memoriais, 18mo.. 
Salembier (L.), The Great Schism of the West, 8vo 
Sandbach (J. B.), The Law of Motor Cars, er 8vo .... 
Sanderson (E.), Heroes of Pioneering .. ; 
Scott (W.), The Riviera Painted and Described, 8vo . 
Shaw (T.) Feeding Purm Animals, cr 8vo . CK. Paul) 
Shorter (D. 8.), Through Wintry Terrors, er Svo... ..... (Cassell) 
Smith (D. W.), Digest of Leading Cazes on the R; gulat ious for Preventing 
NS i SR cntntnctscccnses ven necdncconcnnnees <omeceesedonssil (Simpkin) net 
Smith (P. V.), The Church Handbook, er Svo (Gardner & Darton) net 
Sparrow (W. 8.), Flats, Urban Houses, und Cottaze Homes, 4to 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Stanton (C.) and Hosken (H.), The Sinners’ Syndicate (Hurst & Blackett) 
Sterling (8. H.), Shakespeare's Swe theart, 4to ...,......(Chatto & Windus) 
Street (G. 3.), The Ghosts of Piccadilly, 8vo (Constable) net 
‘Tanner (G. F.), An Unconventional ‘our in Norway er 8vo (Ceutury Press) 
Terry (H. L.), India Rubber, and its Manufacture, 8vo - onstable) net 
Tompkins (A. E.), Tarbines, er 8vo . meee SN a 
‘lowuley (H.), The Bishop's Emeralds, er 8vo . (Greening) 60 
Tucker (T. G.), Decursus Primus, cr 8vo . ....(Maemillan) 3/6 
Turner (E.), The Stolen Voyage, cr 8vo.. (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Unwin (W. C.), A Treatise on Hydraulics, F (Black) net 12/6 
Vaux (P.) and Yexley (L.), When the Eagle Flies Seaward, cr 8vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Villari (P.), Studies Historical and Critical, 8vo .. .(Unwin) net 15/0 
be ~ pd (L.), Examples of Classic Ornament from ‘Greece and Rome, 
...(Batsford) net 15/0 
(Simpkin) net 3/6 
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Ward (H. E. ) Helpful "Notes on Nature Study, cr 8vo .. 
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Weigall (C. E. C. e 4 Red Light, cr 8vo... 
Whitehouse (F. C.), The Sniper, cr 8vo ...... 
Whitlock (B.), The Turn of the Balance, cr 8v0 
Woolf (B. 8.), Little Miss Price, cr 8vo . : 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED-Continued. 
Revasisr 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
TO BE OPENED IN 1938. 


The GOVERNORS of the Beverley High School for Girls are prepared to 
RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, Applicants 
should have a University Degree in Honours, or its equivalent, and should 
have had suitable experience in a good Secondary School. 

The salary offered is £300 per annum, together with a Capitation Grant 
of £1 per annum for each Pupil in excess of 100 in regular attendance, 

The Lady appointed will be required to enter on her duties at the beginning 
of the Summer Term, 1908. 

Copies of the Regulations and Standing Orders for the Management of the 
School and Forms of Application will be supplied to intending Applicants, 

Applications (which must be made on the Forms supplied. with references 
and copies of testimonials), should reach the undersigued not later than the 
15th day of October, 1907. 

Canvassing Members of the Governing Body will be considered a dis. 
qualification. 

County Hall, Beverley, J. RB, PROCTER, 

August, 1907. Clerk to the Governors. 


IDDLESBROUGH AND NORTH RIDING 
EDUCATION COMMITT 
MIDDLESBROUGH PUPIL-TEAC HER “CENTRE. 

A SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the “ Hagh Bell” 
Pupil-Teacher Centre, to be responsible for the discipline aud general super. 
vision of the girls. Candidates should have a University Degree or ita 
equivalent, and besides being able to teach the Ordinary Subjects, should be 
prepared to specialise in Geography. 

The commencing salary will ~y from £120 to £140, according to experience, 
and in addition the Lady appointed will be expected to take up work in the 
Evening Certificate Classes, for which additioual payment will be made. 

Forms of as meme 9 may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Education 
Offices, Middlesbrough, to whom they should be returued not later than 
September 23rd, 1907. 





75 8. - CAE eee \ Joint Secretaries, 
Education Offices, Middlesbrough, 
August 27th, 1907. 


7) SV eeeers COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


CHAPLAIN FELLOWSHIP. 

The MASTER and FELLOWS of University College intend to proceed to 
the ELECTION of a CHAPLAIN-FELLOW at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to be holden on Monday, 28th October next. 

The Fellow so elected will be . +" to reside, and to take part in the 
educational work of the College. is stipend will consist of a fixed emola- 
ment of £200 per annum free of income tax, together with such payment in 
respect of the Chaplaincy and Educational work as will raise the total amount 
to a sum not less than £400 per annum (exclusive of dinner-allowance). 

Candidates, who must be unmarried and at least in Deacon's Orders at the 
time of election, are requested to send in their applications, together with 
the names of three referees, to the MASTER (from whom further informa- 
tion may be obtained) not later than Saturday, September 2 23th. 


AMPBELL COLLEGE. 


The GOVERNORS of the CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST, are prepared 
to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the College, 
vacant by death of the late Head-Master. Candidates must be Graduates of 
one of the English, Scotch, or Irish Universities; should not be above 4 
years of age; and personal experience of teaching in Public Schools is 
essential. 

The Campbell College is a large Public School on the hostel system, 
preparing boys for the Universities, the Army, Navy, Civil Service, and 
commercial life. It is of recent construction, and is fully equipped 
according to modern requirements. 

Particulars as to the position, duties, and emoluments can be obtained 
from the Secretary to the Governors, to whom all applications for the 
position are to be addressed. Applications to be sent in not later than 
lst October next. 

28 Waring Street, Belfast. EDWARD BAILEY, 

29th August, 1907. Secretary to the Governors. 


ARRINGTON BOTELER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
(Founded 1526.) 
The GOVERNORS of the above School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD-MASTER, vacant by the death of the late Hea:l-Master. 
Candidates must be Graduates, with First-class Honours, of a University in 
the Unite Kingdom or the British Possessions. Salary £600 a year. 
Applications, stating age and teaching experience, with testimonials (not 
exceeding three), to be sent in not later than Monday, the 7th Ovtober 


next, to 
VERE B. DAVIES, 
Market Place, Warrington, 
Law Clerk to the Governors. 


\tAFFORD NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED at at Christmas; University Degree (or 
equivalent Certificate) indispensable. Present salary (depeuding partly on 
capitation fees) probably about £250. Buildings, erected by County, just 
completed.—Further information and application forms (which are to be 
returued by the 5th October) may be obtained from GRAHAM BALFOUR, 
M.A., Clerk to the Governors, County Education Offices, Stafford. 


NIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION, 
(18-19}), 
8th October. 


Exchequer and Audit Department 
The date specitied is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


RITERS on RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS (Noncon- 

formist) WANTED to interest themselves in a publication on entirely 
new lines, Also one capable of taking EDITORSHIP. —Address “‘ Publisher,” 
cio J. W. VICKERS & CO., 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C 


W AN'TTED in Good HIGH SCHOOL, now or after 

Christmas, STUDENT, to do some SECRETARIAL WORK. 
Reduced fee. £7 per term, to include board, lodging, and advanced tuition. 
— Box 206, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


ADY SUPERINTENDENT, MATRON, DESIRES 
RE-ENGAGEMENT.: Charge of Hostel, Home of Rest, Orphanage, 
Sanatorium. Thoroughly experienced all branches Household Management 
Large College ; catered 180 Students, control 37 servants. Secretarial work. 8 yrs. 
in one appointment. Salary £80 to £100.—Miss ACHESON, 47 Harley St., W. 

















EXAMINERS in the 
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NGINEERING.—An old-established firm of Engineers 

in Lancashire, with modern works and equipment, has VACANCIES 

jor two or three PREMIUM APPRENTICES. Terms and other particulars 


on application. —Box 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


London, W.C. 

TANGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son. Three years’ course, personal supervision 

of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of time assured.—Box 203, The 

Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birming 











_maironax AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 





Visitor - Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
Principal ... ... GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc, 


SESSION 1907-1908. 


The Session consists of Autumn Term (September 16th to December 2ist), 
Winter Term (January 20th to April llth), Summer Term (April 27th to 
June 27th). 

Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts, and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
U Provost—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D, 
The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application to 


tary :— 
o erreulty of Arts and Laws (including Economics). 
Faculty of Science. _ 
Faculty of Medical Sciences. 
The Indian School. 
The Department of Fine Arts (Slade School). 
The Departments of Engineering. 
The School of Architecture. 
The Department of Public Health. 
Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 
Post-Graduate Courses and Arrangements for Research. 

Courses of Instruction are provided for Students desiring to graduate at 
the University of London in any of the following Faculties :—Arts, Laws, 
Medicine (Preliminary and Intermediate), Science, Engineering, and 
Economics and Political Seience. 

Special provision is made for Post-Graduate and Research work in the 
various subjects taught at the College. 


FEES, 
Composition Fees— 
Faculty of Arts, Three Sessions Course ... ons .. 68 guineas 
(payable in three instalments). 
Faculty of Science, Three Sessions Course a «+ 100 guineas 
(payable in three instalments). 

Schools of Engineering \ Three Sessions ( ‘ ... 120 guineas 
and Architecture i; Course, \ (payable in three instalments). 

Preliminary Scientific Course oe a ... 26 guineas 
(payable in ove instalment). 

ooo one . .. OF guineas 
(payable in one instalment, or 
two instalments of 31 gns. each). 
The foregoing fees entitle students to full courses of study and to the 
rivileges of one of the Union Societies, which include the use of the large 
ymuasium and of the Athletic Ground at Perivale that has recently been 

acquired. 

Students are admitted to courses of instruction in any one subject at 


separate fees. —_—_— 
EXTENSION OF BUILDINGS. 

The South Wing of the College (hitherto occupied by University College 
School) is being adapted for University purposes, and will provide large 
extensions for each of the Engineering Departments and the Departments of 
Applied Mathematics and of Hygiene. Lecture rooms will also be provided 
therein for the Faculty of Arts, and a new suite of rooms for women students. 

New accommodation will be provided for the Departments of Geology and 
of Experimental Psychology. The space set free in the main building will 
provide a series of Departmental Libraries and additional Common Rocm 
accommodation for men students. 


Intermediate Medical Course 


Residence for women students is provided at College Hall, Byng Place. 
A list of recognised boarding residences for men and women students is 


also kept. 
W. W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 
University College, Gower Street, London, W.C. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 








The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—St. Dunstan's Medical Exhibition, value 
£60 for three years, extendible to five years. School Scholarship, £30. 

Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, £135 to £140. Fees for Preliminary 
Scientific Classes, £25. 

The Prospectus, giving full information as to Entrance and other Scholar- 
ships, can be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

J. A. H. COCK, M.D., Dean. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, S.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
603 beds. Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the 
value of more than £500 are offered for competition each year, 

Upwards of 60 resident and other Appointments are open to Students after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 
# minutes from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus. containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS. 
C. S. WALLACE, B.S.Lond., Dean. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
: (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The MICHAELMAS TEKM BEGINS on OCTOBER 3rd, 1907. The 
College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and 
for certain of the Oxford Honour Examinations. 

Ten ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and several 
Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
Competition in July, 1908. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 


Englefield Green, Surrey. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Full Courses for Matriculated Students in ARTS, LAWS, SCIENCE, 
ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY, at Composition Fees, or 
Students may attend the Separate Classes. Preparation for ail Examiuations 
of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2yp, 1907. 

For Prospectuses and all information, apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2yp, 1907. 
Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, A. 

The SESSION 1907-8 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 3rd. 

Students enter their names on Wednesday, October 2nd. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination. 

A single Course in any subject may be attended. There is a Special Course 
of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. ‘ 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. Regular 
Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire it, by a fully 
qualified Woman Teacher. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and two in Science, 
will be offered for competition in June, 1908, 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £15 for one year, are offered 
for the Course of Secoudary Trainiug beginning in January, 1908, 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 
than December 15th. 


OODARD SCHOOL. 
8S ANNE'S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art anc Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under specia! care of trained Nurse. 
| edie MARCIA RICE, M.A, Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Class I, 


LOGS ASTOR HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House- Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 19th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

S 7 LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
bh (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews 1s considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
bouses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
traming.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews, 
QT MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
b Boarding School for Girls. Under the Lnspection of the Scoteh Educa- 
tiou Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mustress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playine-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &.— 
Prospectus ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, September 26th. 
Op ee LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

: GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, uear Newbury. Splendid situation. 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application, 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILUL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiseiie 
BOSSEUX. The NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, Sevtember 20th 


(Kor RAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 




















( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRKE,—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, -" - one - AUER- 
igbest references, 





BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland aur. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examimations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, & 
q\LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.— Principal, 
“4 Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical Tripos. First-Class Boarding 
1l acres, including field for hockey, 
Thorough Educa- 








School for Girls. Healthy situation ; 
cricket, net-ball, tenmis. Individual care and home life 

tion. Specialization or Advanced Examinations if required. 

ANTED, CARE of one (or not more than two) GIRLS 

whose PARENTS are in INDIA or ABROAD. Comfortable home 

with Lady who has lived for many years in pretty house and extensive 

grounds in healthiest part of Scotland, near the sea in Inverness-shire, 

References required and given.— Address in first instance, Mrs, ALGERNON 

GIPPS, The Old Bury, Stevenage, Herta, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
yy hy FR, RL A ay 
or usic, Eng! ymnastics, &c. Visiti rofessors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR’ JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
oS Pp o lication 


nD ss 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
OXFORD. 








CHERWELL HALL, 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate, Special courses 


for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 

Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL 
Preston Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. 





TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principals — A, 

XANDE F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Siek Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wi Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profegsion are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 

naird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Farther Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The conrse of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. thers received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautifal climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawna, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from Indin and the Colonies. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY THACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILIIS, Hon, Sec., 
The ory, Warrington, ; 
M\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied, Gymnasium. La Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses._H EAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenh aud Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


S URREY HILLS. 
. GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds, 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) The comforts 

ofa refined home. Thorough Education on the principle of a sound mind in 

a sound body. French and German a Speciality. Large grounds; high and 
healthy position; near St. George’s Hills. 





























HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). 8S care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 


JOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals. BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Chmate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Trove, Household Management, RECEIVES, in Comfortable Home in 
Kensington, Eight Elder Girls to Study Special Subjects or SEE LONDON. 
Coaching in Literature, Art-History, Languages. Preparation for Foreign 
Travel. Cha) .—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, c/o Young’s Library, 165 
Kensington High Street, W. 








(auacn OF ENGLAND HIGH scHOOL FOR 
' GIRLS, Limited 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Manis Steel anda ton dndien of Me Oscar Beringer, Herr 
usic ool under the di on 
Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others. » Herr J, Ladwig, 
2 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Hend-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY-LEWIS, B.A, 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, 8. W. 


Furie not in ae School Ky rey to ~ al Classes, 
’reparatory Departments for Dy irls over fou 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, W. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS 25th SEPTEMBER, 1907, ae 


JOLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 

_ Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
sy 





culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visite arranged to 


or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


}{ 1GHFIBLD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND , 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

< Packed. Annee pay by Guters re Cambridge Joint Board, 
ealthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis,—Pringj 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, a - 
G1. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
ty With Title of L.L.A. , 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 

















. GEORGE'S PUBLIC CO-EDUCATIONAL SOHOOL 
e HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
— The ng p= os oh yy me 19th, 
or Prospectus ax par -M 
CECIL GRANT, ‘MLA. Sa st nom Goin, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


KPtF sUsCE AOADEMY, 
SESSION 1907-8. 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Leeturer, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on WEDNESDAY, 
2nd October, 1907, is now being made, and it is particularly uested that 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. n Entrance 
Examination will take place on Tuesday, Ist October, at 10.30 o'clock. 

Parents who wish to consult the Rector may do so at the Academy on 
Monday and Tuesday, 30th September and Ist Ocober, between 9,30 and 


12.30 o'clock. 

The School Pro tus may be had on applieation at the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh, who will supply information. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Scott House, Kimear Road, or 
Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. If there should 
be no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St, Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon, 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders. 


HEPPoON COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


The new School Houso stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted m4 electricity. t has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35-£10) on 

L m to boys pont September 20th, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, E GINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


; oe Cc OLLEG BZ. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, tember 20th, on which an 
Entrance Examination will be held. At this Examination, one or more Exhi- 
bittons, tenable either in the Junior or Upper School, may be awarded.—For 
further particulars, apply to the BURSAR. Bath College, Bath. 


ALOUTE — Seale and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High- 
moderate fees, New and commodious premises oventosking 

Excellent Science Lab. Terms 4 and 50 Guineas, —All 

A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Hend-Master. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 

OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHTP EXAMINATION, NOY, 
2ist and 22nd.—Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. ©, COMPTON, M.A. 
Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906. Successes in 1907 include :—Two Firsts 
(Classics and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for BE., 
and Two University Prizes. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. 3S van to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTEB. 
JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18th, 
ig Se __ Heal-Master, C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab._ 
VHE REV. C. HARRIS, D.D. (Examining Chaplain te 
Bishop of Llandaff, late Lecturer in St. David's College, Lam » will 
RECEIVE ONE RESIDENT PRIVATE PUPIL to prepare for Public 
School, College, or Professional Entrance Examination.—Claverley Vicarage, 
Salop. 


ACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS.—Graduate (M.A, 
J LL.B.) who has made special study of education of backward children, 
desires as Pupils aud Boarders one or two boys for whom Public School life is 
unsuited. Country house with large en in healthy district. Facilities for 
exercise. Highest refs.—* B, B.,” c/o J. and J, Paton, 143 Caunon St,, Lon 








DECEMBER 4th to 6th. Open 



































THE 


——S_ a —— 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Parnoy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


Presipent—The EARL + ~ Cc > ae os a 
Land-owners, Land nts,Surveyors,Agricu) turists, intending Colonists, 
For “ .—— and Colonial Branch, 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
or of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
ay - 
s 


F 
the PRINCIPAL. 
Diplomas eit ON BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 
ea 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
-raisi District. 
poted Stock Tais¢ <7 SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


> all = —»— 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 

A Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 

Carpentry, Biding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


THAM COLLEGE KENT. 


Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
i by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
ming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
t Honours: Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Class Classical Modera- 
Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital; Admissions to Sandhurst and 
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Swim. 
Recen' 
tions ; 
rne, &. 7 ’ 
to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
$2 Sackville Street, London, W. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th, 
ENTRANCE SCHOL. EXAM., SEPTEMBER 13th and 14th. 
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(2AM SOLEIL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN (6 to 14). 


Magnificent situation, Extensive grounds. Private dairy. Hydrotherapy. 
Gymnasium, Every comfort and care combined with a constant medical 
supervision. Especially suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED. CERESOLE. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Musie and Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 

ymuasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris, Miss Metherell 
A new at “ Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and she can arrange for interviews 

parents. 


REIBURG, BADEN, GERMANY.—Mrs. DENNE- 
DENNE, widow of an English officer, OFFERS to a very few GIRLS 

of good family a ha py HOME LIFE and all the advantages of a town 
unique both as regards its beautiful and healthful situation and its position 
as an intellectual and artistic centre, Miss Hogg, of 38 Rue de lYvette, 
Paris, who has visited Mrs. Denne-Denne, can warmly recommend her home, 
—Prospectus to be obtained from Mrs. DENNE-DENNE, 30 Garten Strasse, 


I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe 























ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 


I IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS, Pre tion for French and English Examinetions. 
German, English, and French sident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 





Senior School.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 


The AUTUMN TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham | 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Roard of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


WARLET HALL, STAFFORD. 

Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy. Beautifully situated 400 
feet above the sea. Private chapel. Excellent playing-tields. Every care 
given to Delicate Boys.—A. F. FERNIE, M.A. Cautab., Head-Master. 


MHE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
Army, and other Examinations or for a General Education. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS 26th SEPTEMBER. 


Pocus COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
4 














PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
. whether a the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 


Lh il 3 Se Sone 
Pp *® 4233.05 » 2 2 @ Bia 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
ined SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 20ru. 
FOUNDATIONERSHIPS for Sons of Clergy and others VACANT.— 
Apply to Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. _ = aN Pe 
AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD.— 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 26th, 27th, 28th. 
value from £70 to £20, 





15 Bcholarshi: Three Scholarships and various 
Grante ially allotted to Sons of Clergymen.—For particulars apply to the 


BURBSAR. 

ELS TED 8 C H O . 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY,—Particulars from the 
BURBSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


EV. J, F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), having just passed 
SIX PUPILS for admission to OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, desires 
to FILL THEIR PLACES with others reading for University or similar 
Examinations. Small party; individual tuition. Healthy seaside village.— 
THE MANOR, BISHOPSTONE, LEWES, 
RIVATE TUITION.—CROWBOROUGH BEACON, 
SUSSEX.—Mr. J. LISTER, B.A., Hons. Camb. and qualified Solicitor, 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS requiring individual attention. Preparation for 
Public School, University, and other Exams. Large house and gardens. Noted 
health resort. 800 ft. elevation. References exchanged 4pply, The Mount, 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—HOME SCHOOL for LITTLE 
BOYS. Thorough education, home comforts, games. Special advan- 
for delicate Boys. Modern house, large garden. Entire charge taken 
jan aud Colonial children. Highest refereuces.—Principals: Miss NEAL 

and Miss CHEFFINS, Sandown, Dorset Road, Bexhill. 




















LMSDALE, GREAT MALVERN.—Principal: Miss 

RIDLEY. SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, 6-12, Preparation for Osborne 

and the Public Schools. Work and games under the supervision of Masters, 

Special care for delicate boys. Reference kindly permitted to the Hon. Mrs, 
Osbert Lumley, 62 Pont Street, and others, 








FOREIGN. 


Goror FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl or Boy leaving schoo] COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Poalogne ; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
} ‘ near M ate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Neuilly, Paris, 








LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


(HHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 





ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetMoxpstr., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home, Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired, 


[2 TSBLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension), 


Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun, Splendid centre for Mountain- 
climbing. Lake trips. Walking and driving, Excellent cuisine, Terms from 
6 to 8 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN, 

ANARY ISLANDS—RESIDENT CHAPLAIN 
(married), The Parsonage, Puerto Orotava, Tenerife, DESIRES 
PUPILS. Home for delicate boys. Excellent winter climate.—Apply Rev. 
A. W. HUMPHREYS, at Otterton Vicarage, Budleigh Salterton, Devon. ce 
HE CHAPLAIN of ALL SAINTS’ CHUROH, 
COSTEBELLE, hopes to return there towards the end of October. He 
would be glad to TAKE CHARGE OF and EDUCATE YOUTH desiring to 
winter abroad,—Address Rev. WALTER BACK, M.A,, Horsted Keynes, 











Sussex, 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
oz CoLs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS m this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and bishipcestammnendel eatablishenenta, hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5058 Central. 


ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (10th year). 
1,088 pp., crown 8yo, red cloth, price Is, 6d.; post-free, 2s. Over 800 
Illustrations. Gives particulars of PREPARATOBY, PRIVATE, and 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY and UNIVERSITY TUTORS; and 
a large selection of HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS for GIRLS, 


JDUCATION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring acourate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or ‘1 U0TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, _ 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association,)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


myo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Massage 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, 
and Electricity. 
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ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort. 
Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North.—Full Prospectns from the PROPRIETOR. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


yas NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 

8 Old Jewry, E.C. Tel. address, ‘‘Transtype,” London. Telephone, 

12258 Central.—All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work 

undertaken. Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and 
Foreign Shorthand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 




















YY PEWRITING WANT ED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
£12 12. LISBON, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
os PALERMO, CAPRI, NAPLES, MARSEILLES, 
leaving London September 14th. 
Later Cruises, PALESTINE. EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and GREECE, vid Marseilles. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


(JANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 


EW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL. 
LUXURIOUS and COMFORTABLE TRAVEL to CANADA 
TO avd the EAST. Weekly Service. Four Days’ Open Sea,— 
Apply: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 
CANADA, sW. 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Agents. 
THROUGH TICKETS vit CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
CHINA, 274 days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
: made from Pasteurized Cream. 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY. Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 


URIO BARGAINS.—AIl those desirous of securing 

Curios and Antiques at bargain prices should visit the London 

Opinion Curio Club, 107 Regent Street, London. W.—Terms of membership 
on application to the SECRETARY 107 Regent Street, W. 


AMILY RECORDS, MEMOIRS, 

and other Works printed under special supervision. Also every 
description of General Printing. Write for Estimates and Art Booklet, 
free.—GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing 
of Distinction at 4lla Harrow Rvoad, London, W. 


N 
FASTEST 

















USIC BY MAIL.—We wili send any Musical Publication 

free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 

t, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
vondon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered. Churchill’s Poems, 

3 vols., 1844; Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or "43; Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 
1836; Gardiner’s Hist., 2 vols., 1863; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1887; 
Adonais, 1821; Swinburne’s Poems. Moxon, 1866. Libraries bought. All books 
supplied. Catalogues free—-HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 





OETRY AND OTHER BELLES-LETTRES, Memoirs, | 


Travel, Fiction, Technical and Miscellaneous Works by authors of 
talent, considered for early publication by Messrs. SISLEY'’S Ltd., 
Makers of Beautiful Books, 9 Duke Street, Charing Cross, London. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 





To Holders of the 
& ~ GOLD NOTES of the NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
OF MEXICO, maturing October Ist, 1907, 


This Company has arranged with Messrs, Sprrer & Co. for the extension 
of this Issue of Notes until April Ist, 1909, with Interest at the rate of five 
per cent, per annum, subject to redemption at the option of the Company on 
any interest day on sixty days’ notice by publication. 

Holders of notes who desire to avail themselves of the privilege of extend- 
ing their Notes must present their Notes (ex Coupon due October lst) in New 
Yorx, at the Office of Messrs. Sperer & Co., 24-26 Pine Street; or in London, 
at the Office of Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury; or in Franxrout 
OM, at the Office of Mr Lazar» Sprrer-Ev.issen; or in Berry, at the 
Office of the Deurscue Bank; or in AMSTERDAM, at the Office of Messrs. 
TErxerRA DE Matros Broruers, on or before September 20th, 1907, tu be 
appropriately stamped, and to have affixed thereto new Coupon Sheets 
covering such extension period. 

A cash paymeut of $35 in respect of each $1,000 Note extended will be made 
to holders accepting this extension. 

This Company has arranged with Messrs. Sperer & Co. that the holders of 
Notes whe do not desire te avail themselves of the privilege of extension will 
receive par for their Notes on or after October Ist, 1907, at any of the Offices 
above mentioned. 

NATIONAL BAILKOAD COMPANY OF MEXICO, 
By D. P. Bennett, Vice-President. 

New York, September 6th, 1907. 


Referring to the foregoing Notice, we are now prepared to accept deposit of 
the Notes for extension, and will, on behalf of the National Railroad Company 
of Mexico, make the above-mentioned cash payment of $35, equal to £7 3s, 3d., 
in respect of each $1,000 Note so extended, simultaneously with the delivery 
of the Notes appropriately stamped. 

Notes extended under these terms will, if held until maturity, yield about 


74 per cent. per annum on the Investment. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, E,C., September 6th, 1907. 


Awarded Championship Gold Medal, ; 








YOs T 
The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ld. 
Head Office:—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.c, 
Branches in all Large Towns. 





Ah, fill the Pipe :—what boots it to repeat 
How Time is slipping underneath our Feet : 
Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday. 
Why fret about them if To-day be sweet! 


A PIPE of —Omar-Khayydim (modernised), 
PLAYER’S 
“NAVY” 
MIXTURE 


MAKES 


Yesterday a pi nt Y> 

To-day a time of sweet enjoyment, 
and its anticipation 

To-morrow brings peace of mind and 
contentment. 


IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
Mild, 5d. oz. Medium, 43d. oz. 


Send for Testing Samples, post-free from John Player and Sons, Nottingham, 








A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for I!lustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Bouts and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_——- 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £65,000,000. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S°S nc icrnk Tesitation in recommending "te 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.’’—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
Varnished and Enamelled goods. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 








BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 


Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 189, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kintou 


Jacques, B.D. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 


HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookésmoore Road, Sheffield. 





Aa Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.8 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. hese Foods safeguard children trom Diarrhw@a and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





SIR GILBERT PARKER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will publish 
immediately a New Novel by the Author of “The Right 


of Way.” 


THE WEAVERS. 


SIR GILBERT 


In One Volume, 


with Illustrations, 


PARKER, M.P. 


Price Six Shillings. 


*,* The splendour and gorgeousness, the glow and the glamour, of the Orient, con- 
trasted with delightfal pictures of social and political life in England—these are 


the features which characterise Sir Gilbert Parker’s new novel. 


The sketches of 


character are as brilliant as ever, and the book will not only delight the countless 
readers of “The Right of Way,” but will also strengthen its author's position in 


the front rank of English novelists. 





London: 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


wary SUITOFRIEZE 
coour FADED BRACKEN 


(and 12 others). 
The latest for Shooting, &c., Suits, 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Yoon 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GBEAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARES. w. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 





OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 
PMBecccesccoscecccee eccceccce £1212 0 


Half-Page (Column) .......... 6 6 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.....,.... 320 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

DOD sccsnccesessesscesces - 880 

COMPANIES, 

Outside Page .....cseesesees -£16 16 0 
Inside Page ..... eccccccceceee 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column( half- 
width), 58.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average ticeive words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
156. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“* SPECTATOR ” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, mcludimg Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ts no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“KK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


- ‘K” SHOES. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


By post, Is. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 








seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST.. STRAND. 





Cheques and Money 
JoHN Baker. Money 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
I Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Orders payable to 
Orders to be made 





BOOKS. 


Publishers’ remainders in all branches 
of literature. H. J. Glaisher’s September 
Catalogue now ready. Post Free. Books 
at Bargain Prices. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 
Re and Di 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
GREAT TaRwosre. 
OCTOBER Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 1907. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP ' OF NORWICH. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men's, Women’s, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. 

A copy of the ‘‘Official Programme” is sent 
with each ticket, gratis. Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1; Four Tickets, 25s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Gt. Yarmouth for a Fare-and-a-Quarter, 
available Sept. 27th—Oct. 8th inclusive. Priority of 
application governs the assignment of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Church 
Congress Office, Great Yarmouth; or the Church 
House, Westminster, S.W. ; 8.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. John Hart, 
6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Seact, 





t Bookselier, 





INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


So_e PrRoprierors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
paid, 





To be obtained also from— 
Messrs.- JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 





Pheenix Assurance Com y, Limited, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Esr. 1782. 


IRE. 
Woremen's ComPEensaTion. 
BureGarr. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. 
Fipenitr GUARANTEE. 


THE 





“SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A,; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws ComPANny, 83 and 85 
New York, U.S.A; 
Square, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., 


Duane Street, MESSRS. 
New York, 


Wash- 


BRENTANO, Union 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
U.S.A. ; 


LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 


Building, Chicago, GALIGNANI'S 


Paris; Tae 
Harotp A, WILSON ComMPANy, Ltp,, 35 
West, Toronto, Canada; A. 


King Street 


T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 


Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said ; 


and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, 
PANY, Dunedin ; 


West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H,. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 


and W.C. RiaBy, Adelaide, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


In Fortnightly Volumes. 


THE POCKET [2 7o-" 
KIPLING. 


edges, 5s. net per 
volume. 
Vol. I. PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 
By the Author of 
“PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 


CHRISTUS FUTURUS. 


[ Tuesday. 








Crown &vo, 5s, net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Edu- 
cation from 600 to 300 B.C. By the late KENNETH J. 
FREEMAN, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Craven 
University Scholar, and Senior Chancellor’s Medallist (1905). 
Edited by M. J. RENDALL, of Winchester College, with the 
Assistance of Dr. Sanpys, Dr. Henry Jackson, E. D. A. 
Morsneap, and others. Illustrated from Greek Vases, 
8vo, 4s. net. 


THE BIBLE STORY. 
FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. By HELEN N. LAWSON. 
Revised by FREDERICK P. LAWSON, M.A., Han. Canon 
of Peterboronghe THE BEGINNINGS OF THE JEWISH 
CHURCH. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





TWO GREAT BOOKS OF SPORT & TRAVEL 

I. On Thursday next Mr. JOHN LANE will publish a 
remarkable volume entitled TWO DIANAS IN SOMALI- 
LAND, the record of a shooting trip by AGNES HERBERT. 
With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Since the appearance of that briliiant work, A GIRL IN 
THE CARPATHIANS, there has been no book of travels 
which has so re led the fi inating personality of the 
writer as THE TWO DIANAS. You have but te open any 
page to find a wonder-world of interost, a yarn all 
sportsmen wiil want to hear. The record of the first 
rhino shoot /s a well-told piece of tragedy. Tho strings 
of comedy are touched with equal skill. The quaint charm 
and witty remarks hold one until the end Is reached. 

II. On September 25th Mr. JOHN LANE will also publish 
BIG-GAME SHOOTING ON THE EQUATOR, by 
Captain F. A. DICKINSON, with an Introduction by Sir 
CHARLES NORTON ELIOT, K.O.M.G, Demy 8vo, 77 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

East Africa is a paradise for biq-game shooters, and 
this volume will teil sportsmen not only what has been 
but what may still be done. The Author tells amusingly 
how the amazing stories he heard of the amount of gamo 
to be seen from the comfortable carriages of the Uganda 
Rallway proved, by his tater experience, to be more than 
true. For almost one hundred miles the passenger may 
observe the extraordinary spectacie of large and beauti- 
ful animals, rarely seen outside the Zoological Gard e 
feeding freely and without fear close to the railroad 
track. 

ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES OF THESE WORKS MAY BE HAD 
FROM THE PUBLISHER. 


JOHN LANE, BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, & NEW YORK, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED, 
Telephone: Central 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmuex, Lonpox., Codes: Usicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W,, LONDON. 




















“SWAN” 
Fountain Pen 


Clears the desk of 

Steel Pens, Holders, Inkpots, 
Accumulated work. 

Saves Time, saves Ink, saves Brain Fag, 
Saves Wrist Ache, 

SAVES MONEY, 

And yields thousands per cent. satisfaction, 


WHERE IS YOURS? 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 


“I have sent one of your pens to have a point mended You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until 
last Friday, without repair, and always with perfect satis. 
faction. I have written with it half-a-dozen or more 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I feel to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought another of your make. I do not know whether you 
care for this testimonial, but I feel as if the pen which has 
carried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 


Prices 106 upwards. 
STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO, 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY 
KING EDWARD VII. 
Wearing the full Robes and Order of the Garter. 


Painted by A. S. COPE, A.R.A., 
and Exhibited at the Royal Academy, London, 1907. 


SOLD BY 





We have pleasure in inviting attention to an Autogravure 
Reproduction of this notable Portrait, executed under supervision 
of the artist, who has approved the plate. 

The Reproduction measures 19} by 14 in., actual work, and is 
printed on plate and India paper, with suitable margin. 

The publication consists of a Limited Issue of One Hundred 
Proofs signed by the Artist, price £2 2s. each; and Prints, price 
£1 1s. each. 

An early application for proofs is desirable. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*," Becanse Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authori 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


(Asses “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Traill’s Social England, illustrated, 

6 vols., £6 net, for £3 15s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s. ; 
Spencer, The King’s Racehorses, magnificent volume, 65s., for 25s.; Haddon 
Hall Library, Shooting, 7s. 6d. net, for 4s.; Bennett’s How to Becdme an 
Author, 5s., for 2s.; Money-Making by Ad-Writing, an Encyclopedia of 
Advertising, 10s, 6d., for 2s. 6d.; Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Companionage, 1905, 2 vols., 33s. net, fcr 6s. 6d.; Williamson’s George 
Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 
10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. Sport, Nat, History, 


Big Game, Science, Herticulture, &c. Catalogue, 1,200 items, free.— 
LxKEn's GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIEMINGHAM. 
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~ JOHN LONG’S 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
ONLY BETTY 


RKE, Author of ‘The World and Delia.” With beautiful 
By CURTIS = Coloured Frontispiece of the Heroine. 


THE SNOWS 
D ELILA RP of ‘‘ The Dust of Conflict.” 
IN THE UEEN’S SERVICE 


By DICK DONOVAN, Author of “ The Scarlet Seal.” 


THE CURSE OF THE FEVEIRALS 


. MEADE, Author of “ Kindred Spirits.” With beautiful Coloured 
ete : Frontispiece of the Heroine. 


IN HIS GRIP 7. 
dia te ase of othe penile Millousine: a 
THE WHITE COUNTESS 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The Man with the Amber Eyes.” 


THE LADY OF THE BLUE MOTOR 
By G SIDNEY PATERNOSTER, Author of “‘ The Folly of the Wise.” 
d With striking Coloured Frontispiece of the Heroine. 


A HUMAN BACILLUS 


By ROBERT EUSTACE, Part Author with L. T. Meade of “ The 
Brotherhood of the Seven Kings.” 


THE HOUSE ON THE THAMES 


By G W. APPLETON, Author of “The Duchess of Pontifex Square.” 


A LOVELY LITTLE RADICAL 


By ALICE M. DIEHL, Author of “The End of a Passion.” 


ITINERANT DAUGHTERS 
By DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of “The Three Essentials.” 


THE SECRET SYNDICATE 


By FRED WHISHAW, Author of “ Her Highness.” 


By ETHEL GRACE TAPNER. f : 
“Fora new writer to send forth such a delightful novel certainly gives 
great promise for the future. Even ‘ Lorna Doone’ finds a rival in this 
romance of beautiful Devonshire.” —Bristol Times. 


THE YOKE 


HUBERT WALES, Author of “Mr. and Mrs. Villiers.” 
e,° Tris powerful and realistic novel is now in its SEVENTH EDITION. 


London: JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XLVIII. The Gentleman 


Visitor. By Rormeray Hurst. 
TALKING OF FILBERTS. 
THE SPATE, and Some Hints for the Young Angler. 
THE HORSE FOR THE SMALL HOLDING. 
THE NIGHT RIDERS. 
MOTOR-CYCLE IMPROVEMENT. 
The Turf—Kennel—Hunting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” wnvites corre- 





spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all | 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to | 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will | 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
Jirst sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘** The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books 


A BOOK OF EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST. 
NOW READY.—2is. net, with 52 Full-page Illustrations. 


Queer Things About Persia. 


By EUSTACHE DE LOREY, 
Formerly of the Legation of Frante at the Court of Persia, 
And DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of ‘‘Queer Things About Japan.” 

In this book there are vivid descriptions of the streets and 
squares, the palaces, mosques, and gardens of Teheran; of the 
Shah’s and Grand Vizier’s receptions; and of the caravanserais 
or inns. Mr.’ De Lorey has very wisely devoted a large portion 
of his attention to the position of women in Persia. The many 
pages which deal with the harem of the Shah and the harems of 
his subjects are rich in queer things, and if ever a book was 
exactly named this is. It is full of queer facts ‘about street dogs, 
hashish smoking, the tricks of Dervishes, the odd garments of 
both men and women, the Persian tea-house, the educated 
nightingale, musicians, acrobats, wrestlers, the dancers in the 
harem, Persian food, banquets, gambling, the punishments of 
women, temporary marriages, Persian weddings, divorces, and 
polygamy, the Shah’s unique sleeping arrangements, and the 
charms takeu by women in order to have children. 





ONE OF THE GREATEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


READY NEXT THURSDAY (September 19th).—i0se. 6d. net. 


Santa Teresa: 


Being Some Account of her Life and Times. 
By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


This is one of the greatest biographies in the language. For 
over seven years Mrs. Cunninghame Graham was engaged on the 
work. She has treated her subject with a breadth of view and 
dignity that give to the book a stateliness seldom achieved. 
Santa Teresa is chiefly remembered by the reformed Order of 
Carmelites which she established. Her character was one of 
singular simplicity, straightforwardness, and courage, and the 
story of her life is one which inspires and elevates, and none can 
put the book down without feeling an intense admiration and 
love for the Saint who was perhaps before but a floating image. 
The greatness of her life lies in her actions, and not, as many 
think, in her mysticism. Her mysticism was only the accompani- 
ment, the undersong, as it were, to the melody of her life. 





NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
READY NEXT THURSDAY (September 19th).—6s. 


THE WONDROUS WIFE. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of ‘‘Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement,” ‘‘The Column,” &c. 


EVELEIGH WNASH’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE COUNT’S CHAUFFEUR. 
By William Le Queux. 
(3rd Impression.) 
VAITI OF THE ISLANDS. By Beatrice Grimshaw. 
(2nd Impression.) 


By P. Laurence Oliphant. 
(Ready Sept. 26th.) 


JULIAN REVAL, 


A WOMAN FROM THE SEA. 
By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
(Ready Sept. 26th 


THE PLOTTERS OF PEKING. By Carlton Dawe. 
(Ready Sept. 26th.) 
THE SPANISH PRISONER. , 
By Mrs. P. Champion de Crespigny. 
(Ready in October.) 
By Percy White. 
(Ready in October.) 


MR. STRUDGE. 


Mr, Nash will shortly announce the titles of his other 
Autumn Novels, On receipt of a posteard he will 
be delighted to send post-free to any address his 
lllustrated List of New and Forthcoming Books. 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 382 Bedford Street, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S ANNOUNCEMENTs 


OF BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED DURING THE AUTUMy., 








The Most Important Book of Travel of the Year. 


FROM THE NIGER TO THE NILE, 


By BOYD ALEXANDER, Lieuterzant, Rifle Brigade. 


2 vols. large medium 8vo, with about 250 Illustrations and Maps, 36s. net. 





MAGNIFICENT NEW ART VOLUME, 


A GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. By Helleu, 


With an Introduction by FREDERICK WEDMORE. Crown folio, 25s. net. 





MEXICO OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Percy F. Marty, Author 


of “ Through Five Republics of South America.’ 2 vols., with many Illustrations and a Map, 30s. net. 


ACROSS , PERSIA. By E. Crawsnay Witiams. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and 
Map, 12s. 6d. net. 


RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN CHINA: an Account of its Origin and Develop. 


ment. By PERCY H. KENT. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF MISTRAL. Rendered into English by Constance Exizasera Map, 


Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” &c. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


THE MYSTERY OF MARIA STELLA, LADY NEWBOROUGH. 3, 


Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


OUT OF CHAOS: a Personal Story of the Revolution in Russia. By Prince 


MICHAEL TRUBETZKOI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATIONS. A History of the Particularist 


Form of Society. Translated from the French of HENRI DE TOURVILLE by M. G. Locu. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


FAMILIAR FACES. By Harry Granam, Author of “Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless 


Homes,” &c. With Illustrations by GEORGE Morrow. 3s. 6d. net. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Sir Cuartzs Evior,| THE GOLDEN PORCH. A Book of Greek 
K.C.M.G. (“Odysseus”), A New Edition, with an Additional Fairy Tales. By W. M. L. Hutcuryson, formerly Fellow of 
Chapter on Events from 1869 to the Present Day. Large Newnham College, Cambridge. With Full-page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. crown 8vo, 5s. 


MODERN STUDIES. By Otiver Extroy, M.A..| AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY. 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. By W. B. DrumMonp, M.B., Author of “The Child: his 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Nature and Nurture.’’ Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


IN OUR TONGUES. Some Hints to Readers of | THE CHILD’S MIND: its Growth and 
the English Bible. By R. H. Kennett, Canon of Ely, and Training. By W. E. Urwick, M.A. Crown 8vo, ds. 6d, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge University. net. 


MY ROCK-GARDEN. By Recratp Farrern,| THE LIFE OF THE SALMON. With 
Author of “The Garden of Asia,” “The Sundered Streams,” reference more especially to the Fish in Scotland. By W.L, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, large CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for 
crown 8yo, 7s, 6d, net, Scotland. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net, 








New Six-Shilling Novels. 
HIS FIRST LEAVE. By L. Atten Harker, Author of “Concerning Paul and 


Fiametta,” &c. 


THE DESERT VENTURE. By Frank Savitz. 
THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. By Rownatp Macponatp, Author of “A Human 


Trinity,” &c, 





Important New Technical Works. 
ELECTRICAL TRACTION. By E. Wusox, | HYDRAULICS. By F.C. Lexa, B.Sc., A.M. Inst.C.E, 


Professor of Electrical Engineering at King’s College, London, Lecturer in Applied Mechanics and Engineering Design, City 
and F. LyDALL, B.Sc. 2 vols., profusely Illustrated, 30s. net. and Guilds of London Central Technical College. Demy 8vo, 
P » BSc. 2 he ‘ ‘ , 30s, net. mao 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICAL | qa HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. By Dr. 1. 
ENGINEERING. By Dr. A. THoMALEN. Translated by BavERr, Royal Technical Institute, Stuttgart. Translated by 
G. W. 0. Howe. Royal 8vo, with 454 Diagrams, 15s, net. R. V. STANFORD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
Publisber to the Fndia Office. 
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